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Thieves are 


targeting 
arking lots 


@ Six cars broken into; 
stolen truck recovered in 
Lawrence 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


g vst 195. located next to Inter 
State 495, the college is not just a 
quick get away for students. In less 

than a minute, a driver can dart from NECC 

to the highway and be gone. 

That was the case with thieves for the 
last two weeks. Six students reported re- 
turning to the parking lots and finding 
their cars broken into. Another’s sports 
utility truck was stolen altogether, later 
recovered in Lawrence. 

The rate ofcrime breaks on the Haverhill 
campus is quickly climbing. 


At this same time last year, one theft and 
one car break were reported to security. 
Between last fall and this May, a total of 
nine vehicle crimes were reported to secu- 
rity: four breaks, three stolen cars and two 
vandalized vehicles. 

Armand Gendron, campus security cap- 
tain, said it is hard to catch all the crime 
because they have two squad cars patrol- 
ling eight parking lots, and the average is 
just not good enough to stop a crime before 
it happens. 

The incidents began on Monday, Sept. 29 
when student Michael McNeil of North 
Reading said his Buick LeSabre’s driver side 
door lock was popped, and an attempt to 
steal his radio left it, the dashboard and 
steering column damaged. 

Two days later on Oct. 1, Nicholas Doyle. 
of Hampstead, N.H,, said his Honda Civic’s 
driver side lock was popped and his cell 

See SECURITY, page 5 


Student-centered 
approach pushed 


® Facilitators attempt 
to guide NECC into the 
21st century with a new 
strategic plan 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


he planning process took another 
‘Te forward when faculty and staff 

voiced their concerns about the cur- 
rent version of the strategic report at a 
recent meeting. 

One concern was that academics and 
students are taken for granted in the report 
and take a back seat to marketing. Faculty 
members voiced this concern, though all- 
college council members disagreed. 

Gene Wintner, chairman of the all col- 
lege council, said it is only a matter of 
interpretation. He said the entire planning 
report is based on the idea of putting stu- 
dents first, as the college strives to become 
more student-centered. 

“The wording for some people is a bit too 
much like marketing and not enough like 


academics,” he said. “Some people believe 
we shouldn't be talking about the college 
like a product, when in reality it is.” 

He said it is not a bad thing to consider 
a college a product and students the cus- 
tomers when, in reality, that’s exactly what 
they are. 

“I had the same initial reaction, but it’s 
like if you own a shoe company, you want 
the customers to be happy with the price 
and quality of what you have sold them,” he 
said. He said modifying the language might 
help those who only think in terms of 
academics adjust to this new way of looking 
at the college. 

He pointed to one question — How do we 
make student success NECC’s most impor- 
tant value? — as showing the importance of 
students to the equation. 

Facilitators Patricia Carter and Richard 
Alfred’s role is to listen to the college’s 
needs and help define what needs to change, 
improve or be done away with. They said 
part of the reason changes must take place 
is to leave behind a “contentious past.” 

“We heard that the college wants to 
move on and create a collaborative 
climate,” Carter said. “People are looking 


See PLANNING, page 5 
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College fair 
draws many 


K. Harris photo 
THE NEACAC College Fair 
was held last week in the 
sports and fitness center, . 
allowing over 200 college 
representatives to talk 
with students from North- 
ern Essex and area high 
schools. 


Construction moves 
ahead in Lawrence 


® Will create a unified 
health career program 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


ixty-five hundred square feet looks a 
lot larger in blue print than in actual 


size. The actual size of the renovated 
space does not diminish the enormous 
project the Lawrence campus is undertak- 
ing, however. 

Since the college’s inception in 1991, 
when Prudential Insurance donated the 
building, the health career programs have 
been divided between Haverhill and 
Lawrence. Upon the completion of the reno- 
vation, the programs will be housed under 
one roof at the Lawrence campus. 


Moving from Haverhill 


“I look forward to 
making a contribution 
at the Lawrence 


campus.” ; 
Joan Hagopian 


The $1.4 million project consists of reno- 
vating existing space, Kelly Sullivan, assis- 
tant dean of the Lawrence campus, said. 

Before the basement was used only as 
storage space, but soon will house a radiol- 
ogy lab, respiratory lab, large classroom, 
small computer lab and two general sci- 
ence labs. Office space for the program 

See LAWRENCE, page 5 


Quote of the Day 


“Tt felt like someone was 
drilling a hole into my 
skull... The pain was so 


bad that I thought I was 
going to die.” 
N. Danielson, page 13 
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fs fiencenaetin sacle aa DUNNON iene GO ES GMM Ta RE 
Where's the food? 


fyou’re on campus between 2 and 5 

p-m., you’ve probably noticed some 

thing a little disturbing. No, not the 
fact that NECC resembles a ghost town, 
but that something else very important 
is missing: food. 

For three hours every afternoon, you 
better have a small refrigerator in your 
backpack oryour stomach will be growl- 
ing, especially ifyou arrived on campus 
for an early class and didn’t get a 
chance to eat at noon. 

Well, not everyone can. And then, 
Jitter’s and the cafeteria are closed. So 
what other options are there? 

Vending machines? Often the morn- 
ing crowd has emptied them of chips, 


Your time 


@ Athletic director tells 
about this semester’s 
campus activities 


but I seem to remember a time when 

life was slower, when there was more 
time to relax with family and friends, pon- 
der the future, reminisce about the past, 
take a bike ride, or read a magazine. Whether 
real or imagined, the pace of life feels more 
hectic. 

Modern life is a challenge in itself, but 
add to that the demands of school and it can 
sometimes feel impossible. Sometimes the 
only way to successfully balance the de- 
mands of school, work and family/relation- 
ships is to give up those things that we 
typically think of as less important: things 
like exercising, socializing, attending a 
workshop or lecture, or joining a group or 
club. ' 

And yet, everything we know from re- 
search, and from our own real experience 
tells us that these are the very things that 
keep us going, that nourish us, revive us, 
and help us as individuals to stay in bal- 
ance. 

As we enter the sixth full week of classes, 
I want to encourage you to invest some of 
your very precious time on your social, 
emotional, and physical self. This may be 
one of the most challenging and stressful 
periods of your life; all the more reason to 
take some time for yourself. 

To meet the challenges that lie ahead 
you need to stay healthy, physically, so- 
cially, and emotionally. 

So take time to join a group that inter- 
ests you. Besides pursuing something you 
enjoy, group connections are an important 
source of social support, they’re good for 
you; Take time to play: it will rekindle your 
spirit. Take time to exercise. 

Find something you like to do and try to 
do it regularly; you'll feel better. Take some 
time to relax, and to explore the world 
around you. 

The College Life and Healthy Living Unit 


I: may be a figment of my imagination, 


National Pacemaker Finalist 
Fall 1996 
ACP Best of Show 
Fall 1996 
Silver Crown Award, 
Columbia Scholastic Press Assoc. 
Spring 1997 


Photo Support by 
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candy, soda and sandwiches. 

Those of us lucky enough to be on 
campus during these three hours of 
“foodlessness” are usually here out of 
necessity, doing research, studying or 
taking a class. 

We are the Jan Brady’s of NECC. 
None ofus have the time to waste going 
into the traffic nightmare in the city of 
Haverhill in the afternoon for a decent 
meal. 

The college has over $27 million to 
spend on its students. Can’t it spring 
for someone to work in Jitters or the 
cafeteria for another 15 hours a week? 


ouch 


ALANA (QRetTTUTONA7 


THE 10-FooT 
BEER BOILE AND 
THE FUNNEL IN AL 
“| GORES MOVTH LEN eg 
‘| ME To CONCLUDE BI 
DRINKING NAY HAVE 
OCCURRED: 


hed 


is valuable, so spend it wisely 


was created this year to bring together 
departments at NECC interested in your 
physical, social and emotional well-being. 

While we will be doing everything we 
can to assist you in achieving your aca- 
demic goals, our primary focus is to provide 
you with opportunities to learn and growin 
other contexts; areas outside the classroom 
that contribute to your educational experi- 
ence here. 

Here’s a sample of what's in store this 
fall: 

Our student activities program offers 
you a variety of leadership, social, and 
recreational opportunities, as well as a va- 
riety of programs that compliment your 
classroom experience. We also sponsor over 
25 clubs and organizations. 

Whether your interest is dance, chess, or 
sign language interpreting there’s a club or 
organization for you. If we don’t have a club 
that interests you, perhaps you anda friend 
would consider starting one. 

With Halloween just around the corner, 
plans are set for a pumpkin decorating 
contest on our Lawrence campus Oct. 21, 
from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and on the 24th from 
4 to 7 p.m. in the student center in Haver- 
hill. And stay posted for more details on the 
costume contest and Halloween parade. 

On Oct. 22, laser tag comes to NECC in 
Haverhill. This is an interactive experience 
you won't want to miss. 

On a more serious note, October is also 
Breast Cancer Awareness Month and the 
19th begins Alcohol Awareness Week. Stay 
tuned for upcoming programs related to 
these important issues. 

Other activities include: 

Patrick Reynolds, grandson of R,J. 
Reynolds, will address the college and the 
community on the truth about the tobacco 
industry. Nov. 7. 

Finally, don’t miss the opportunity to 
meet informally with President David 
Hartleb and Vice President Mary Ellen Ashley 
on Oct. 29 from noon to 1 p.m. in the 
student center cafeteria in Haverhill. 

This is the first in a series of socials 
planned for students. Come share your 
thoughts with our college’s most impor- 
tant leaders, or just stop by to say hello. 
Light refreshments will be served. 

For more information on our student 
activities programs contact Dina Brown, 
coordinator of student activities at 556- 
3732 in Haverhill; or assistant coordinator 
Christy Jacobsen at 738-7417 in Lawrence. 

This fall, the wellness/fitness center is 
offering a new motivational program where 
working out earns you points that you can 
spend at an auction. Sound too good to be 


true? See Rob Parker, coordinator of the 
wellness/fitness center for more details, or 
call him at 556-3819. 

In addition, four new programs are on 
the agenda in the wellness/fitness center 
this fall. 

Cardio-Boxing, the rage on college cam- 
puses across the country, will be offered on 
Tuesday and Thursday from 10 to 11 a.m.in 
the Dance Studio in the sport and fitness 
center. “Freedom from Smoking,” an eight 
week program, begins Oct. 16 and will be 
held in D-129 from 2 to 3 p.m. 

Also on the agenda is a 30- minute abs 
program, and coached work-outs. For more 
information, contact Rob Parker. 

This fall, reserve Wednesdays for 
wellness. The wellness/fitness center and 
health services have combined efforts to 
offer you a variety of health and fitness 
related programs. 

Look for the bright blue flyer titled 
“Health and Wellness Team: Wednesdays 
for Wellness” for a list of offerings and 
times. Flyers are available in the health 
services Office in the student center (F Build- 
ing) or the wellness/fitness center in the 
sport and fitness center (D Building). 

There is more going on at health ser- 
vices, too. Director Pat Kepschull has been 
busy with the resumption of immunization 
services to students. These services help 
ensure students meet college insurance 
and program requirements. 

In addition, the college is offering com- 
plimentary health services every Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday from 11 a.m. to 
noon. Monday's program is “reflexology,” 
Wednesday's is “chair massage,” and 
Friday's is Reiki. 

Today, the word health implies more 
than physical well-being- we think of health 
in more holistic terms, and there is growing 
acceptance of alternative forms of healing. 
These programs reflect this social change 
and our interest in exploring ways to con- 
tribute to your overall wellness. 

For more information contact Pat 
Kepschull, director of health services, at 
556-3770. 

In Lawrence, the colleges health services 
has joined forces with student activities to 
bring you mens health issues week Oct. 
13th-17th. And don't miss the Heart Fest 
Week Celebration Oct. 27th -31st featuring 
Oaxaca (Mexican Weavers) Tea and a Low 
Fat Cooking Demonstration. For more in- 
formation, contact Donna Montalbano at 
738-7482. 

Our athletic programs are well under 
way under the direction of Pam Santin, 
coordinator of athletics, recreation, and 


intramurals. 

Fall baseball ends this week after a suc- 
cessful six weeks of instruction and scrim- 
mages. With little time to prepare, Women's 
soccer Coach Gary Singer has gathered to- 
gether an enthusiastic group of soccer play- 
ers for the first ever women's soccer pro- 
gram at NECC. Women’s volleyball is well 
into their season, and finishes the year with 
three home contests Oct. 16, 18 and 23. 
Basketball season is just around the corner. 

If you think you might be interested in 
participating on either the men’s or 
women’s team, call Pam Santin at 556-3820 
for more information. Come out to a game 
if you have the time-our teams appreciate 
your support, and cheering them on can be 
a lot of fun. 

If intercollegiate sports aren't for you, 
why not try a recreational or intramural 
activity? Flag football is underway and runs 
every Wednesday from noon to 1 p.m. Fri- 
day Oct. 24 at noon the college is sponsor- 
ing the first annual students vs.: faculty/ 
staff co-ed soccer game. 

If indoor sports are more your style, co- 
ed volleyball starts Nov. 4, and indoor soc- 
cer Nov. 5. 

And, for those sport enthusiasts who 
like individual and adventure type activi- 
ties, we have a hiking trip to Mt. Major on 
Oct. 25, and a rock climbing clinic sched- 
uled for Nov. 8. Finally, if your days are just 
too busy, you might want to check out 
natural high nights, every second Friday of 
the month in the sport and fitness center. 

Children of NECC students are invited to 
participate in all recreation programs ap- 
propriate for children. 

If what you really need is something 
more sedentary, try the game room in the 
sport and fitness center. There's pool, ping- 
pong, foozeball, and music. Every Friday is 
free game day! And, beginning Oct. 20 the 
game room snack bar will begin offering 
healthy snacks between 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 

For more information on our campus 
recreation program contact Pam Santin, or 
call Gary Singer at 556-3718. 

There is much more in store for you this 
year, this is only a sample. If nothing I've 
mentioned appeals, let us know. We're 
always open to new ideas and suggestions. 

One last thought to leave you with. 
College is a time for growing and learning, 
and you have opportunities now you will 
not have in the future. So take advantage of 
all you can. Believe it or not, it will all end 
too soon! So, be good to yourself, you de- 
serve it. Reward yourself, you've earned it! 

Editor’s note: Nita Lamborghini is the assis- 
tant dean of college life and healthy living. 
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The end of the human race 


Josh 


Davidson 


@ We need to look at 
the risks instead of the 
rewards of science 


he U.S. government is planning to 

send the Cassini-Huygens space probe 

up this month. Most people are not 

aware that the probe is carrying 72 pounds 

of the world’s most toxic substance, pluto- 
nium. 

Plutonium is so toxic that one micro- 
gram can kill you. NASA estimates that it 
would take only one pound of dispersed 
plutonium to kill every human on the planet. 
This nuclear material is used to power the 
craft’s electronic instruments and is in- 
tended to provide new data on Saturn’s 
moons. 

NASA reportedly estimates that the 
chance of radioactive malfunction on launch 
is 1 in 900. There is also a risk of the space 
probe hitting Earth on a flyby scheduled for 
1999. 

These estimates are similar to those 
used in the catastrophes of Chernobyl and 
Three Mile Island. The devastation in con- 
nection with those events is well remem- 
bered. 

If that isn’t shocking enough, how about 
Project Censored. The noted list of the years 
most underreported issues, voted the Cassini 
space probe the most censored story of 
1996. Most people are not aware of the 
magnitude of these nuclear space missions. 
According to a NASA press release, Presi- 
dent Clinton’s science advisor, Dr. John 
Gibbons, has recommended that Cassini be 
launched. 

It seems that the delay in news reporting 
was intentional. 11 inore plutonium based 
missions are scheduled from now through 
the year 2009. Every one of these missions 
risks the same horrible outcome. The gov- 
ernment appears to have little concern for 


its own people or the rest of the world 
population. 

Not only are these space missions deadly, 
but also expensive. Instead of wasting lives 
and money trying to find out about moons 
light years away, how about concentrating 
on our planet, which we destroy a little 
more every day? Our country can’t even 
stop people from killing each other. Using 
tax dollars to help people get along sounds 
like a worthier venture. 

What exactly is going to be accomplished 
by knowing more about a moon? Will solu- 
tions to the world’s problems be found on 
some Martian table? This is not a likely 
scenario, so why is life as we know it being 
threatened? 

Our government needs to look into the 
logic of risk versus reward. The risk far 
outweighs any benefit which can be achieved 
from this space probe. If our government 
insists on using tax money to fund this 
nonsense, why not look into alternative 
ways to power the craft, such as that big 
orange ball in the sky (the same one that is 
capable of powering the whole world). 

Solar power may not be as exciting as 
deadly toxins to the average rocket scien- 
tist, but solar power wouldn't risk the lives 
of the whole world either. 

We are all aware of the Challenger mis- 
hap as well as the failed Russian Mars 
probe. Space failures are not as uncommon 
as NASA would like everyone to think. 

The fate of the world swings in the 
balance of governmental mooches who have 
only one concern: themselves. The blame 
for such pointless space missions lies deeper 
than on those Washington agendas. The 
blame is on science in general. We live in a 
world with wars, disease, poverty and gen- 
erally inharmonious feelings. 

For thousands of years humans have 
tried to keep their minds preoccupied in 
order to feel safe in a world of mysteries and 
unknowns. According to science everything 
can be explained by man: how we came to 
be as well as where death places us. 

Science views mankind as a solvable 
puzzle. What scientists refuse to take into 
consideration is the unknown. The idea 
that we cannot or are not able to scientifi- 
cally have an answer to everything. What 
we term “life after death” is one example of 
something that they say can not exist, 


Should the U.S. stop the 


John Santon, computer sci- 
ence 

“No, there is a very slim 
chance, if any, that some- 
thing will go wrong.” 


arts 


” 


ous 


Shannon Richardson, liberal 


“Yes, because it’s danger- 


Timothy Taylor, computer 
science 

“No, but we should be really 
careful about the safety of 
it.” 


because it cannot be proven by scientific 
methods. 

Science has come between man and his 
spiritual purpose. Man has been scram- 
bling to figure everything out because hu- 
mans in general are scared of things they 
can not explain. 

Some things on this limited plane of 
existence are not meant for us to know or 
do. For instance, cloning is a perfect ex- 
ample of man’s tampering with forces he is 
not meant to tamper with. It is hard to tell 
now, but who knows what the longterm 
damage from this scientific meddling might 
be. 

Before scientists pick something else 
apart, they should ask themselves if it is 
absolutely necessary. They need to consider 
the repercussions of thier discoveries. Dis- 
covery can be a violation, that hurts, not 
helps. If Einstein knew his theory of relativ- 
ity would lead to nuclear weapons, would 
he have made it public? Should he have? 
Before scientists even know what they have, 
it’s sent everywhere. The wrong people get 
hold of new theories and the fate of the 
world is in science’s hands. 

Science leaves nothing uncharted, man’s 
insecurity about unknowns dissects every- 
thing eventually. Is man so insecure and 


plutonium space probe? 


* : 
ws 


Cindy Greenlew, liberal arts 
“Yes, because it’s danger- 
ous.” 


involved.” 


Joel Rivera, liberal arts 
“Definitely, we can’t take 
the risk. Too much risk is 


scared that he has to risk it all? We need to 
ask ourselves is this kind of scientific inva- 
sion so important that we can’t function 
without it? 

Millions of dollars’ worth ofthis country’s 
tax money is spent on supporting these 
bogus scientific meanderings each year. 
Speak out against it, and maybe we can 
reverse this vile scientific trend to uproot 
and falsely explain the universe. We must 
accept that there are some things here 
we will never and should never know! 

If you would like to sign a petition to 
stop Cassini check out the the stop Cassini 
website at www.animatedsoftware.com/ 
cassini/cassini.htm 


Anything Out There? 


What exactly is going 
to be accomplished by 
knowing more about a 


moon? Will solutions to 


the world’s problems be 
found on some Martian 
table? 


aR 


business 


Frances Suarez, 
transfer 

“Yes, if it is harmful pollu- 
tion wise. If not then it 
shouldn’t be stopped.” 


We welcome your comments. Please limit letters to 300 words. 


Make sure they are typed, signed with your major, and include a : 
phone number. We reserve the right to edit for space, clarity, content. 
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America: a tale of 2 societies... 


@ True role models 
working in Haverhill’s 
schools and shelters 


Jim “Dumb and Dumber” Carey, who 

earns $20 million per film, valued more 
than a teacher? 

Can the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts justify spending $50 million to keep 
the New England Patriots in Foxboro, for 
only eight games per season, when the 
homeless population is swelling or when 
community college funding is reduced? 

Students whine about the cost of a text- 
book, yet they eagerly hand over money for 
concert tickets. 

It seems our role models are dim-witted 
movie stars, angry rock-and-rollers and 
pampered, shoe-company-sponsored slam- 
dunkers. Our values? Well, sadly, for many 
people they come straight from the “good 
book” — People magazine. 

A society is judged by the way it treats its 
most unfortunate members: the homeless, 
the mentally ill and the poor. For the most 
part, this country falls short in these areas. 

Thankfully, there are a few exceptions, 
real-life heroes and role models with hu- 
manistic values right here in Haverhill. 
They toil daily in our schools and homeless 


I am perplexed about society's values. Is 


shelters with little fanfare in jobs which 
offer little financially but much in personal 
satisfaction. 

The Silver Hill elementary school is the 
five-year old home to a diverse segment of 
Haverhill’s population. With a new build- 
ing and state-of-the art equipment, the 
school is a sparkling gem. But more impor- 
tant than the high-tech computer room are 
the teachers who are dedicated to the well- 
being of their students. 

With the divorce rate at an all-time high, 
both parents in the work-force and in- 
creases in students coming from drug-in- 
fested homes, the role of teacher is in 
constant flux. 

“Teachers today are taking on more and 
more responsibility; they are the parent 
away from home for the child at school,” 
said Thomas Behan, principal at Silver Hill, 
and an educator in the Haverhill school 
system for 31 years (and my father for 34 
years). 

“The whole staff is directly involved in 
the well-being of the student and his fam- 
ily, working with social workers, psycholo- 
gists and community agencies.” 

For Behan and his staff the focus is on 
making school and education a positive 
experience for the child. 

“We try to create a happy family atmo- 
sphere, where the student is comfortable 
and accepted like a true family away from 
home. Teaching and learning are made 
easier in this type of environment,” Behan 
said. 

The Emmaus House, a homeless shelter, 
is located in a hardscrabble section of Hav- 
erhill on Winter Street and is home to 17 
children and 13 adults. 

With ghosts and goblins dotting the 
windows, handmade Halloween pumpkins 
adorning the walls inside, and a real live 
black cat roaming from room to room, the 


Frozen dinners 
again 7. 


house has a homely, festive feel to it. 

The mission statement of the house 
begins with a simple and straight forward 
sentence, something we could all live by: 
“We affirm the value of human dignity and 
self-respect for every person.” 

“Sadly, society’s attitude isn’t getting 
better toward the homeless. There isn’t a 
lot of awareness and knowledge out there,” 
said Paula Eliopoulos, the program man- 
ager of the house. 

“There is a huge dichotomy in society's 
values,” she said, referring to the recent $50 
million proposal to keep the Patriots in 
Massachusetts. 

“The state, by making dramatic cuts in 
welfare benefits to the poor, has literally 
forced thousands of women and children 
into homelessness.” 

It takes a special person to work in this 


emotionally-draining, low-paying profes- 
sion. “You must more than like people, you 
must have empathy and not be judgmental. 
Everyone here is a caring and loving person 
who gives freely of themselves,” Eliopoulos 
said. 

Like the staff at Silver Hill, special em- 
phasis is placed on children's happiness. 

“All these children need is a little time 
spent with them (reading a book or doing 
arts and crafts), which is not asking much. 
I love seeing the smiles on their faces.” 

The media may focus on the Patriots 
staying in Massachusetts, 21-year old bas- 
ketball player Kevin Garnett’s signing a 
$120 million contract and “pretty woman” 
Julia Roberts’ box office success. 

But it is reassuring that in this confused 
society, others are carrying on the good 
works of Mother Teresa without publicity. 


Reader responds to UPS strike letter 


@ Unions are not 
as good as Prof. 
Bowen says 


To the editor: 

I want to provide a counter- 
point to the létter from Prof. Bowen 
about organized (?) labor. It seems 
almost impossible to find a union- 
ized employee who does not sup- 
port the union. I think the reason 
is “unionized” is so close to “im- 
munized.” 

Prof. Bowen exemplifies the 
point that he seems immunized to 
the realities of union theory and 
practice. A history professor? 

Would you not think he would 
get his facts straight? We could 
argue all day about why UPS Team- 
sters actually went on strike, but 
here are a few facts: UPS has been 
growing at a rate almost three 
times its nearest competitor. It 
takes time to fill full-time posi- 
tions with quality personnel. UPS's 


strategy has been to hire workers 
part-time and eventually promote 
them to full-time based on perfor- 
mance. 

Disregard Prof. Bowen's re- 
marks of what “decent”pay is. 
Those of us in the “real” world 
understand and find it outrageous 
that unskilled, uneducated, 
manual laborers driving a truck 
and make over $25 an hour with 
full benefits. How many other com- 
panies offer health benefits to part- 
time employees? 

The question here is not what 
UPS was striking for but why they 
actually decided on that action. 
The legend of the Teamsters are 
based on the legend of Jimmy Hoffa 
and nothing else. 

Ron Carey decided he needed 
to solidify his election and win, 
ironically over Jimmy Hoffa's son. 
Nothing boosts moral like a good 
strike. He obviously thinks so little 
of the intelligence possessed by 
union membership itself, he would 
not even let them vote for 
management's offer. 


Ron Carey’s Teamster election 
win was invalidated after the strike 
because he received illegal cam- 
paign contributions. 

Let's take a look at Prof. Bowen's 
argument to see how valid it may 
be. In the second paragraph he 
talks about striking as though it 
were the first and only solution 
for worker strife; don’t express 
“defeatist remorse” that you can’t 
strike. To use the Nike phrase, 
“Just Do It.” Oh, those “unyielding 
picket lines” did so much for uni- 
fying this debate. I forget how 
many union members were ar- 
rested for violent acts. That is 
surely not the professional type I 
want delivering packages to my 
family when they happen to be 
home alone. 

Is it not wonderful how Prof. 
Bowen expects management to be 
“politically astute” and “respond 
appropriately to economic and po- 
litical forces?” When we also need 
labor to change with those dy- 
namic market conditions, they 
turn to the union to stop change. 


Prof. Bowen insinuates that the 
Union is responsible for saving 
North Shore Community College 
staffmembers from “broken prom- 
ises” blah, blah, blah. Who else is 
sick of hearing this? Just yesterday 
I heard a faculty member say that 
the union promotes mediocrity. 
Amen brother. 

Look at the wonderful Massa- 
chusetts unions. The MTA has so 
many tenured members that 
changes in educational methods 
can not be attained because the 
same people are teaching the same 
stuff in the same way. 

I am the first to point out that 
we have many quality educators 
in this state, but if they are doing 
it right, why do they need tenure? 
They do not fear losing their jobs. 

What about the AFSME? They 
pay on average of 1 percent of 
their pay after tax to get a con- 
tracted 3 percent increase in sal- 
ary pretax. This means a net 2 
percent increase. 

Inflation is running 2.4 per- 
cent. Hey, guess what, you are 


losing purchasing power just be- 
cause you’re in the union. Lose 
union dues and now you are gain- 
ing ground. What effect does this 
have on the students? 

If we drop the union, the presi- 
dent can give employees a real 
salary increase of 0.4 percent. to 
reach a COLA and the other 0.6 
percent goes to the student. Think 
0.6 percent is small beans? 

Multiply that by the yearly pay- 
roll here and see what kind of 
student lounge you could build. 
The president wins, the employee 
wins, the student wins, the col- 
lege wins. Think it is impossible? 

In short, take a good look at 
what unions are doing to this coun- 
try. When you mail gifts to friends 
and relatives this holiday season, 
remember the picture of random 
violence in picket lines at UPS and 
the only true power you have in a 
capitalistic society is purchasing 
power; a strike is extortion, walk 
right past the local UPS and take 
your business to someone who 
really wants it. 


ee —— Riise 


Silicone story 
shows flawed 
logic, reader says 


To the editor: 

Poor old Josh Davidson. 

He’s so desperate for a story 
he’s willing to spend a lot of time 
at a rather unsavory Internet site 
to get one. 

Josh, you'd do well to get a job 
with the Sun newspaper in Lon- 
don. Your use of such emotive 
subjects as the Naziconcentration 
camps as parallels for this web site 
really is a Sun classic. Of course, as 
they say in the News of the World, 
(alsoa London paper) when it came 
to the ordering section of the site, 


you “made your excuses and left.” 

What puzzles me is why you 
stayed so long in the first place. 
After all, it would be dreadful to 
have your morals corrupted and 
get turned into a social deviant, 
just for the sake of an article, 
wouldn't it? 

If the site upsets you so much, 
why are you advertising it in your 
article? My point is, if it didn't do 
you any harm, why do you panic 
so much about what it will do to 
others? You're like the film cen- 
sors who had to see the porn film 
five times before deciding it wasn’t 
fit for the public to see. 

A pat on the back, though. I've 
been using the internet at college 
for some time and I've never come 
across a sex page. Could that be 
because I wasn't looking for it? 


The argument that children will 
think the site is cool because it is 
on the internet, is extremely weak. 
Is the NECC home page cool? It’s 
on the internet and I don't see lots 
of kiddies downloading it to show 
their friends. 

Dear Josh argues that individu- 
als who use these toys should be 
“ostracized from humanity.” Then 
he accuses the dolls of keeping 
men “socially inept,” but hang on, 
Josh. 

After all, I don't see people who 
are ostracized from society as gain- 
ing in social confidence as a result 
of being ostracized. If anything 
it’s going to make them more 
“socially inept.” 

What worries me slightly, is 
that Josh seems to know these 
people quite well. After all, he 


knows they’re social misfits who 
don’t benefit society. How does he 
know they aren't judges or sports 
reporters for that matter. (Pity 
Marv didn’t have a doll, then he 
wouldn't be in this mess, would 
he?) 

Maybe there are “more impor- 
tant things in life” to dear Josh, 
but why should he judge what 
should and should not be a 
person's “hobby” in the privacy of 
their own home? 

Does he want to meet these 
people he classes as “socially in- 
ept” “sexual misfits” at a baseball 
game, perhaps? 

Wouldn't these people, who 
shell out that much money for 
their hobby, be a tad angry at Josh 
for forcing them to pick up an 
inferior hobby? 


Further, two of Josh's points 
directly contradict each other: first 
he says the dolls would be good if 
they were “distributed . . . to con- 
victed sex offenders” he then goes 
on to say that men who use them 
would be “better off with a con- 
dom and a prostitute.” , 

Is prostitution legal in Massa- 
chusetts then? After all,.despite 
very little consequence for men 
using prostitutes, they are sex of- 
fenders. 

Is Josh encouraging “sexual 
misfits” to leave their toy dolls 
home while they go out on the 
streets to commit a crime? Should 
the police know about this? And 
on the slim chance they did do jail 
time, would Josh then relent and 
give them back their doll? 

Emma May, undeclared 
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Security deals with car break hassles 


continued from page 1 
phone, stereo, speakers and amplifiers had 
been stolen. 

On Oct. 8, four crimes were reported 
within a five hour period. 

The first incident was a stolen vehicle, 
reported by Justin Poore of Groveland, At 
9:30 a.m, Poore noticed his red Chevy S-10 
Blazer missing from lot four. 

Gendron said as he responded to a car 
alarm in that lot, he saw the Chevy driving 
out of the lot towards Route 110. Poore’s car 
was found in Lawrence just after 8 p.m. the 
same day with a damaged ignition and 
door, with the radio and speakers missing. 

As Poore’s truck was being stolen, 
Gendron said he saw two men in the park- 
ing lot, one man carrying a “slim jim.” 

Security took down the license plate 
number of the blue Honda Civic the two 
men were seen driving in. Security notified 
Haverhill Police, who are investigating. 

Gendron initially saw the men getting 
out of a white Honda Civic, registered to 
Arisleida Burgos of Lawrence. Gendron said 
the two men popped the car’s lock and 


ignition. They then sped away in the blue 
Honda. 

Later, at 11 a.m., Sara Moore of Haverhill 
said a radio was stolen from her Volkswagon, 
parked in lot seven. Police said a “slim jim” 
may have been used to break in. 

About three hours later, security re- 
turned to the lot when Erin Verdrani re- 
ported her radio stolen from her car. Thieves 
popped the driver side lock, security said. 

The next day, two more students re- 
ported breaks. Haverhill resident Jennifer 
Thompson said her lock was popped and a 
speaker box, two book bags and five school 
books were stolen from a Chevy Camaro. 

Jamie Mazza said her purse, containing 
her keys and license, and a book bag, con- 
taining a pager and book, were also stolen 
from the car. 

NECC has had its share of break-ins and 
thefts, but having them as closely together 
is unusual. The college has been targeted by 
thieves for its closeness to I-495. 

Within a matter of minutes, thieves can 
break into a car at NECC and drive north 
toward Salisbury or south toward Lawrence. 


Planning moves ahead 


continued from page 1 


optimistically to the future, but day-to-day 
irritations will remain.” 

Carter and Alfred, based at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, are here to listen, guide 
and draft the framework for a strategic 
plan. However, some faculty members be- 
lieve there a step is missing between the 
creation of the next draft to be presented to 
the all-college council. 

Wintner said there is no intention to 
shortcut anybody out of the process, which 
is why it has taken so much time, and this 
is the proper next step. In time he believes 
those fears will be allayed. 

President David Hartleb said he has kept 
this an open process, even though it has 
drawn out the planning longer, in order to 
get a broad acceptance of the strategic 
issues, and anxiety is causing most of the 
concerns. 

“I realize I've become a change 
agent,” Hartleb said. “They see the changes 
we've already made and it’s scary to them 
because it’s not change for change’s sake.” 

Another question is how concerned NECC 
is with serving the outside community. 
Should it be more student-, business- or 
community-based, or can it continue to be 
all three? 

Alfred said it is a question of focusing on 
NECC itself first, before the outside com- 
munity. 

“Are |the faculty and staff] beating each 
other up or are they working on important 
issues?” he asked. 

Alfred said he has found the faculty to be 
committed to the college. It is only a ques- 
tion of figuring out who needs to learn 
what in order to adjust to the college evolv- 
ing as a whole community instead of differ- 
ent segments each going in their own direc- 
tions. 


As for the question of a lacking campus 
spirit, it may just be a state of mind 

“It’s a question of quality versus cost, ” 
Carter said. “Community colleges have been 
undervalued for years, like it’s a Wal-Mart 
instead of a legitimate institution.” 

Alfred said there is a tendency for stu- 
dents to take what they have for granted. 
He said this campus has beautiful grounds 
and offers outdoor seating and picnic tables, 
which are lacking at campuses he and 
Carter have visited. 

Carter said Mary Ellen Ashley, vice presi- 
dent of enrollment management and stu- 
dent services, would be criticized for at- 
tempting to get students involved because 
students do not want a campus life. 

“They do,” she said. 

At this point, Carter and Alfred are only 
creating the framework for a strategic plan 
with the issues which have been brought 
up. More detailed debates about possible 
answers will come in the future, in the 
operational stage, when everybody is ready 
to discuss solutions, Wintner said. 

“When we’ve finally decided what our 
issues are, then we won't have conflicts 
over what the actual substance of the plan 
is,” he said, adding it is too early to start 
trying to find answers because the ques- 
tions are not finalized. 

He also said many people are anxious to 
get to the operational level, when the deci- 
sion making begins, and both Carter and 
Alfred realize this. 

“The main goal of the framework is not 
to confuse 50 dollar issues with 5 cent 
issues,” Carter said. 

“The eventual goal is to move beyond 
where the college was five or six years ago 
and develop a plan over the next four to five 
years,” Alfred said. He and Carter want to 
help create and implement a plan which 
will last for many years. 


Y. Gil photo 
OUTSIDE OF the Lawrence main entrance, and in the basement, 
construction and repairs continue. The job of creating the “ideal 
campus” is expected to be completed near the end of November. 


Lawrence construction 


continued from page 1 
coordinators and general science will also 
be constructed. 

“John Dimitry laid out the dream,” Kathy 
Rodgers, dean of the Lawrence campus, 
said of NECC’s last president. In fact, when 
the campus was donated, he brought in a 
consultant from the Division of Capital 
Planning Operations to conduct a study on 
the ideal campus for Lawrence. 

The consultant concluded that in order 
to have a quality campus, the best pro- 
grams from the Haverhill campus had to be 
implemented at Lawrence. 

The budget allotted for the renovation is 
not part of the $27.4 million budget re- 
cently approved by the board of trustees, 
but is an additional item awarded to the 
college by the DCPO. 

Sullivan said the major reasons for merg- 
ing the programs include combining re- 
sources, like laboratories and equipment, 
and allowing students to take required 
course work without leaving the campus. 

“The nursing program has been here 
five years,” Sullivan said. “The students had 
to go to the Haverhill campus to take a 
science lab. Now it will be easier for the 
students.” 

One of the focuses for the Lawrence 
campus was to unite the three health pro- 
grams in order to provide quality service to 
the Merrimack Valley. 

“One of the hopes is to recruit students 
from multi-cultural backgrounds in the 
inner-city, where you can find lots of cul- 
tures, to help their constituents,” Carol 
Wallace, coordinator of radiology said. “It 
will provide students with up-to-date equip- 
ment.” 


“The move is good for Lawrence,” Joan 
Hagopian, coordinator of the medical assis- 
tant program and evening health practice 
Management program, said. The unifica- 
tion will provide students with different 
areas of expertise to assist one another. 

“Although I feel a certain sadness in 
leaving the Haverhill campus, I look for- 
ward to making a contribution at the 
Lawrence campus,” Hagopian said. 

Chris Rowse, coordinator of the respira- 
tory therapy program, said he willalso miss 
the Haverhill campus. 

He said the move is good for the pro- 
gram because the better facility, brand new 
lab and proximity of other programs makes 
for efficiency. The move also has a positive 
impact on the program's accreditation. 

“We are under accreditation guidelines. 
It hurt us not to have enough space and 
equipment,” he said. 

Rowse said a negative of the move might 
be the lack of student parking. Overall 
though, Rowse is satisfied with the plans, 
citing the cooperation of the architects, 
construction workers and management 
involved in allowing the coordinators to 
participate in the meetings and decisions, 
even granting certain requests such as spe- 
cific dimensions of an x-ray viewbox. 

Although the construction is scheduled 
to be completed Nov. 28, the programs will 
not be moved and implemented until fall 
1998. Sullivan cites leeway time, just in case 
construction falls behind schedule and time 
allotted for students to adapt to the new 
campus. 

She does, however, anticipate having 
the space renovated by Jan 1. and possibly 
holding some classes next summer. 


Admissions office targets future high school grads now 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


he admissions office plans to aggres 
[sev get the word out to local high 

schools about what NECC offers to 
potential students. One way they hope to 
achieve this is by getting out and talking to 
guidance counselors and directors, Eliza- 
beth Cole, assistant dean of admissions, 
said. 

One way to achieve a high visibility is by 
visiting often. 

“We're going to continue to visit schools 
which have provided most of our student 
population traditionally,” Cole said. “We're 
also going to target schools which know 
less about what we have to offer and haven't 
traditionally provided us with many stu- 
dents.” 

They have started by hiring Kacey Latarza, 
a full-time recruitment officer. For the last 
two years she recruited for New Hampshire 
Technical Community College, and worked 


in student services for five years. 

“One idea we had is to hold career days 
here so those coming from high schools can 
observe the learning quality which exists 
here,” Latarza said. 

Cole said NECC focuses on a primary 
service area which includes surrounding 
cities and towns, extending to places like 
Salisbury, Rowley, Wakefield and Dracut. 
Then southern New Hampshire and a few 
other surrounding Massachusetts towns 
are targeted. 

She said NECC must stay within its 
boundaries and not promote itself in places 
like Bedford (where Middlesex Community 
College is located). She said the college can 
be aggressive without invading someone 
else’s back yard. 

“It doesn’t make sense to expand our 
market because this is not a residential 
campus and we want it to be an easy 
commute for students,” Cole said 

She also wants to initiate contact with 
schools so counselors understand NECC’s 


commitment to future graduates. In the 
past, Cole said her staff was not allowed to 
do much more than stay in their office and 
deal with on campus admissions, but now 
that is changing. 

“We need to get the word out that we 
have a great academic base and 
resources,” Latarza said. “Some people don't 
look at this as a real college, and I’ve got to 
rid of that idea.” 

President David Hartleb said he has no- 
ticed a substantial decrease in NECC’s popu- 
lation of students coming directly from 
high schools and hopes better relationships 
can be established with nearby schools. 

“We need to better educate students and 
faculty, because either we didn’t have a 
good image or they knew very little about 
us,” Hartleb said. “It’s not an impossible 
problem. Instead of declining, we need to 
risers 

One goal both Cole and Latarza have is to 
follow up on student inquiries 

“We want a personal touch,” Latarza 


said. “Instead ofjust dropping a letter in the 
mail, a phone call would be appropriate, 
with the goal of getting the student here.” 

She hopes over the next month as she 
learns about the college’s needs, she will 
also learn what to promote when she goes 
out. 

One idea Cole is to have student volun- 
teers return to the school they graduated 
from as ambassadors and talk to students, 
or give on-campus tours to visitors. 

“It might have more meaning to hear of 
someone who graduated from the same 
school tell you about it in a student perspec- 
tive,” Cole said. “The only problem with it is 
scheduling.” 

Cole’s main goal is to make NECC a first 
choice instead ofa last resort .She wants to 
let parents know that an affordable educa- 
tion is very close to home. 

“We want more students to prepared 
here, be it for transferring to a four-year 
school or for getting a job, at a reasonable 
cost,” she said 
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Consultant to survey NECC faculty soon 


@ 26 week process 
aimed at righting 
pay inequities 


By DOUG FARMER 
Staff Reporter 


consulting firm has been 
At= to survey the NECC 

faculty about their qualifi- 
cations and experience, said Su- 
san Dole, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Consortium of Commu- 
nity Colleges, at the Oct. 6 faculty 
association meeting. 

This firm will put together a 
questionnaire which all full-time 
faculty will be asked to complete 
within a specific time period. 

“A legal branch of the firm will 
be established on the NECC cam- 
pus, in order to aid teachers in 
filling out the questionnaire, and 
also to be in the middle of what 
they are trying to study,” Dole 
said. 

Every six weeks the firm will 
submit an update to the NECC 
community outlining where the 
process is, and where it still has to 
go. The firm will then make rec- 
ommendations for salary adjust- 
ments, with the promise that no 
one’s pay will go down or be fro- 
zen. 

Although Dole could not spe- 
cifically say what the questions 
would be, she said they will in- 
clude standard questions the firm 
has put into similar studies, but 
also questions catering to the situ- 
ation at NECC. She assured the 
faculty that the special commit- 


Trustees 
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DAVID HARTLEB 


ments and abilities of each faculty 
member would be accounted for 
in the survey. 

These announcements brought 
the college further along the re- 
classification process. 

“If all goes well, the study will 
be completed within 26 weeks,” 
Dole said. 

The NECC administration has 
already agreed to abide by what- 
ever decisions are made by the 
consulting firm. At that point, the 
only remaining hurdle will be for 
the package to be passed by the 
state legislature. 

The overall goal of the reclassi- 
fication study is to cut 26 current 
steps in the salary schedule down 
to 12. 

“We will put in place the tools 
that will allow all faculty to move 
to the top of the pay scale, end of 
story,” Dole emphasized. 

Peter Flynn, NECC faculty asso- 
ciation president, added after the 
meeting, “This process is neces- 
sary because of the gross inequi- 
ties that have grown into the sys- 
tem. 

“In the past, if a teacher was 
hired at a certain level, he or she 
pretty much stayed at that point 
for an indefinite period. In the 
meantime, if the administration 
wanted to put one of its own into 
the faculty, then it would put him 
at the top of the pay scale, thus 
discounting the time and effort 
that teachers below him had put 
into their jobs.” 

Many at the meeting bemoaned 
the fact that salary scale was not 
at all related with credentials or 
seniority. A perpetually inadequate 
salary can hurt a teacher's ability 


And the award goes to... 


TWYLA HEALY receives the President Harold Bentley Memorial Scholarship from 
Chet Hawrylciw, assistant dean of humanities and communications, at NECC’s 
scholarship awards night held recently on the Haverhill campus. 


to get another job or to collect 
decent retirement benefits. 

Some at the faculty meeting 
expressed concerns over the length 
of the reclassification process. 

“I do not want to promise you 
that the process will be done ona 
definite date, because if that time 
comes and goes, then you will be 
mad at me for misleading 
you,” Dole said. “All I can say is 
that the survey will be done within 
26 weeks, and at that point, a 
recommendation for changes in 
salary scale will be submitted to 


the legislature. We do not foresee 
any political obstacles at this point, 
but I cannot promise that there 
will not be any.” 

The faculty is wondering about 
the time frame with good reason. 

“In years past a budget for fac- 
ulty pay was submitted for Gover- 
nor Weld’s signature and he shot 
it down,” Flynn said. “Then a flat 
percentage increase was approved 
by the legislature, and since then, 
the faculty pay has taken on a 
rather undesirable political ele- 
ment during negotiations.” 
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Dole said, “We are hoping that 
the current governor (Paul 
Cellucci) will be more receptive to 
our needs and concerns.” 

Although not all the NECC fac- 
ulty left the meeting satisfied with 
the study's fate, they at least left 
the meeting knowing that the con- 
sulting firm was in place and the 
MCCC was doing everything it 
could to move the reclassification 
process along. 

“The sooner we all play our 
parts, the sooner the process will 
be completed,” Dole said. 


hike Hartleb’s salary to $94,500 


@ Performance 
said to be positive 


at October meeting 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


$4,000 raise for President 
A™ Hartleb was approved 
by the board of trustees at 
their Oct. 8 meeting. A subcom- 
mittee, headed by Patricia Flynn, 
met three times and evaluated his 


performance in three ways: 


A self-analysis, when Hartleb 
critiqued himself over the first 
year and a half of his presidency; a 
questionnaire filled out by fac- 
ulty, staff, student activities and 
the spring Observer staff; and by 
voluntarily submitted letters. 

“The analysis of the responses 
has shown that President Hartleb’s 
performance has been positive in 
all areas and consistent with the 
college’s mission and goals,” Flynn 
said. He was described as being 
“open,” willing to discuss any aca- 
demic or administrative decision 
and a good motivator. 


He was also praised for setting 
realistic goals and for being well- 
liked throughout the campus com- 
munity. 

The trustees also approved 13 
new hirings: 

Pamela Santin, coordinator of 
athletics recreation and intra- 
murals (Haverhill campus), will 
earn $33,145; Gary Singer, assis- 
tant coordinator of recreation and 
intramurals (Haverhill campus), 
$27,059; Karen Blanchard, direc- 
tor student support services, 
$42,232; Michael Johnston, instruc- 
tional designer, $38,054; 


Maria Hom, clerk IV, $22,721; 
Patricia Bird, clerk III, $20,542; 
Gail Gadd, clerk III, $20,542; Alvin 
Hitchcock, storekeeper III, $25,623; 
Gail Turner, clerk IV, $27,074; 
Ambrosia Pancorbo, clerk III, $20, 
542; Elizabeth Garcia, clerk II, 
$18,334; Carolyn Maldonado, typ- 
ist II, $19,059; and Josephine 
Dinero, clerk III, $20,542. 

One position was declined by 
Melody Harris, who elected to stay 
at her current paralegal job in- 
stead of accepting a clerk III posi- 
tion. New trustee Samuel Busa 
was also sworn in by the board. 


Carlin defends state’s higher education support 


@ Says ‘whining 
and crying’ about 
funding must stop 


By DANNY GOODWIN 
Editor 


ames F. Carlin, chairman of 
the Board of Higher Educa 
tion, recently responded to an 
ticle in the NECC Observer de- 
tailing the inadequate support 
Massachusetts community col- 
leges receive. In his letter to Presi- 
dent David Hartleb the Observer 
obtained, he said: 

“It’s really absurd to listen to 
campus leaders talk about Massa- 
chusetts being 47th in the nation 
in terms of the amount of support 
provided to higher education. 

“The truth is that Massachu- 
setts is in the high 40s in the 
country in terms of the percent- 
age of state budget that goes to 
higher education. What the ‘mem- 
bers of the academic community’ 
leave out is that we fund a long list 


of things here in Massachusetts 
that aren't funded in Wyoming or 
South Carolina or Illinois or Ari- 
zona. Examples would be our pub- 
lic transportation system; we fund 
school ‘construction;’ we provide 
sewer and water rate relief; 766, 
where we outspend every state in 
the country; our Medicaid formu- 
las are more generous than other 
states ...1I could go on and on. 

“Massachusetts is about 20th 
in the United States, right in the 
middle of the pack, in terms of 
expenditures per student in higher 
education. There’s nothing to 
apologize for.” 

Hartleb does not agree with 
Carlin in regards to “a lot of sup- 
port for higher education,” and 
said he will continue to urge the 
adoption of the Fair Share con- 
cept, which would allow students 
to pay for 25 percent of their edu- 
cation at community colleges in- 
stead of the current 34 percent. 

Hartleb maintains that college 
should be available to all qualified 
students, and education is what 
needs the greatest support. 
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oTUDENTS WANTED 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
The Haverhill Gazette is looking 
for Students to deliver our FREE 
Star Watch Newspaper to non- 
subscribers. This is a one day a 
week delivery. Great opportunity 
to earn extra money. For more 
information, Call The Haverhill 
Gazette at (978) 374-0320 and ask 
for Randy Mitchell or Larry 


The HAVERHILL GAZETTE 
447 W. Lowell Ave. 
Haverhill, MA 01832 
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@ Evening enrollment 
provides most of the 
positive gains 


By MATT SHIRLEY 
Staff Reporter 


fter five years of declining enroll 
A= NECC has finally shown an 

increase in overall population, 
though the major make up comes from 
part-time and evening students. After a low 
headcount in 1996 and a 25 percent de- 
crease in enrollment over the last three 
years, some are relieved by the numbers. 

Ofthe 5,597 students who attended NECC 
in fall ‘96, 1,800 were full-time students. 
This fall, the FTE is down slightly to 1,718, 
but the total number of students has in- 
creased to 5,767 — a 3 percent gain. 

This is good news for the college, but the 
reason is unclear what stopped the bleed- 
ing NECC experienced in the last few years. 
In fact, not even Mary Ellen Ashley, vice 
president of enrollment management and 
student services, knows why there is a 
slight increase. 

“We do loads of things in terms of re- 
cruitment, so it’s hard to single out one 
specific thing that could have caused it,” 
she said. 

The evening headcount improved by 
about 200 additional students, with a slight 
increase in full-time enrollees. Part-time 
students still make up most of the overall 
population, providing 70 percent of the 
population. 

Full-time enrollment on the Lawrence 
campus is up by nearly 6 percent, though it 
is only an increase of about 30 students. 

Another finding is that 66 percent of the 
population is made up of women, nearly 
4,000 as opposed to over 1,700 men. 

One thing which might have been a 
factor is the increased effort made to re- 
cruit and retain students. Many events have 
been held with this purpose in mind. 

In July, for example, telemarketing was 
used to bring back students who had at- 
tended in the spring, but who had not yet 
registered for fall. A marketing firm made 
calls to those students, found out what 
their plans were and asked them if they had 
experienced any difficulties. 

The college then made follow up calls in 
August, answering student questions. 

Better ways of serving students were 
also explored. Many campus services, such 
as advising, were revamped to make them 
easier for students to use. 

The long-standing student complaint of 
lacking campus life was also addressed, and 
many different events, programs, and clubs 
are planned for the future. 

All of this was designed to keep students 
from leaving NECC and part of a conscious 
effort to entice students to remain. 

“We would like to see everyone stay and 
graduate,” Ashley said. 

Recruitment efforts have also been 
boosted. Television and print advertising 
has continued, and more representatives 
have been sent to career expos then ever 


News 


Fall FTE: end of the slide? 


@ Will talk about the 
view from the bench’ 
in her courtroom 


he Honorable June C. Miles (for 
merly June M. Gonsalves), an asso 
ciate justice in the Boston Juvenile 
Court System, will be at NECCon Wednes- 
day, Oct. 29, as part of the college's 
paralegal program speaker series. 

Miles, currently the president of the 
Massachusetts Black Judges Committee, 
was formerly a law professor at the 
University of Lowell (now the University 
of Massachusetts/Lowell) and had been 
admitted to practice in Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, the U.S. District Court 
and the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Her position on the bench offers a 
unique view of the issues surrounding 
juvenile crime and of society in general. 

“Our most important investments of 
time energy and resources should be in 
our children, as they represent our fu- 
ture,” Miles said. 

“How we treat our children and how 
we prioritize their issues today will have 
a significant impact on whether we are 


File photo 
JUDGE JUNE C. Miles will appear at NECC to discuss courtroom 
experiences with members of the paralegal program this month. 


Judge to speak Oct. 29 


historically judged, collectively, as a so- 
ciety that had great vision or as a society 
that had no vision,” she said. “Depend- 
ing on what we do today, future genera- 
tions will either praise us or curse us.” 

Miles has received honors and awards 
from a variety of organizations, includ- 
ing the Massachusetts Black Women 
Lawyers Association, the League of Afri- 
can-American Women, the YWCA, the 
Big Brothers/Big Sisters Association, The 
NAACP and several other civic and com- 
munity organizations. 

She has served the community as a 
member of non-profit organizations in- 
cluding The Merrimack Valley NAACP 
(past president), the League of African 
American Women, the Boy Scouts of 
America, the Black Genesis Foundation, 
the Lowell Ethnic Covenant Project, the 
Urban League of Greater Boston, the 
Lowell Arts Council and the Black Com- 
munity Crusade for Children. 

The program, which is free and open 
to the public, will be held in the Bentley 
Library conference area at 7:30 p.m. For 
more information, call Elizabeth 
Wilcoxon, assistant dean of social sci- 
ences, at 556-3967. 


before. 

Allofthis might have been a factor in the 
enrollment increase. Then again, it might 
not have. Finding out is one of Ashley's top 
priorities. 

“We need to look at everything we’re 
doing, and find out what has been effec- 
tive,” she said. 

One way that this might be done is 
through the use of response cards. The card 


would ask why the students choose NECC, 
what changes they would like to see, and 
what they would like to stay the same. This 
information would make it easier to deter- 
mine where to spend advertising dollars 
and suggest ways that the college could be 
improved. 

Until information is obtained, it is pra¢- 
tically impossible to find out what attracted 
more students this semester. 


Newspaper named Pacemaker finalist 


@ Adviser will receive 
Strader Award at nat’l 
journalism convention 


Observer has been named a finalist for 

the top award given to college news- 
papers, and Joseph T. LeBlanc will receive 
national recognition for his work as the 
newspaper's adviser. 

Forty of the 140 college publications 
that entered the Pacemaker competition 
earned finalists spots from the Associated 
Collegiate Press and the Newspaper Asso- 
ciation of America Foundation. The compe- 
tition was judged by a panel of Chicago 
Tribune staffers. ¢ 

LeBlanc, Observer adviser for nearly 11 
years, will receive the Noel Ross Strader 
award, given to a newspaper adviser “who 


} or the seventh year in a row, the NECC 


exercise the principle of freedom of the 
press at some risk to personal and profes- 
sional welfare, or who make a significant 
contribution to the graphic or physical 
progress of a campus publication.” 

Last year, the paper was also a national 
Pacemaker finalist, won the ACP best of 
show and won the Silver Crown Award 
from the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Pacemaker finalists will receive an award 
during the National College Media Conven- 
tion, held in Chicago, Oct. 30-Nov. 2. During 
an awards convocation Nov. 1, the 20 na- 
tional winners will be announced. The 
award, based on content and design, is 
considered by many the collegiate equiva- 
lent to the Pulitzer Prize. 

LeBlanc said he is excited by the news. 

“I think it attests to the fact that the 
paper continues to bea strong one,” LeBlanc 
said. “It is one of the best community 
college newspapers around today.” 


Jason B. Grosky, former NECC Observer 
editor and part of the nominated staff, said 
the paper remains strong despite the turn- 
over of journalism students at the commu- 
nity college level. 

“I'm happy that every year, dedicated 
students continue to enroll in journalism 
courses at NECC and take advantage of the 
benefits of working for the Observer,” 
Grosky said. 

Some of last year’s highlights included 
when a welfare pro/con opinion page an- 
gered two students enough to trash ap- 
proximately 2,000 copies, when the details 
of a sexual harassment lawsuit against 
former athletic director M. ‘Jack’ Hess sur- 
faced, and when Breeda Whitmore spoke 
out against the registrar's office in an opin- 
ion column. 

The current staff will compete for its 
first best of show trophy at the convention 
as well.The newspaper has won that prize 
four of the last five years. 


Rape defense class 
starts Oct. 21 


Wes are invited to register 
early for a course in self-de- 
fense on the Haverhill campus, focus- 
ing on Rape Aggression Defense (RAD) 
systems, including self-defense tac- 
tics and techniques. 

The four day course will meet on 
Oct. 21, 23, 28 and 30 from 6 to 9:30 
p-m. in the Bentley Library confer- 
ence area. 

The RAD system is a course for 
women which teaches awareness, 
prevention and risk education and 
avoidance, while progressing to 
hands-on self defense training. Stu- 
dents are also given a workbook and 
reference manual outlining the en- 
tire defense program. 

The course features easy and ef- 
fective tactics based on research and 
proven defensive concepts. It also 
educates women about “fight or flight 
syndrome,” and how to enhance their 
natural resistance. 

The $60 course is open to the first 
30 women who preregister, and a 
portion of the fee will benefit the 
Greater Haverhill Youth League. For 
more information, call instructorJohn 
Rosario at 372-8199 or Mike 
Walukevich at 372-0902. 


Alumnus donates 


rare book collection 


(sean of books on films and 
the film industry has been do- 
nated to the Bentley Library. 

The collection was owned by 
Michael G. Stevens, a 1980 graduate 
of the college, who died earlier this 
year. He wanted the books to be given 
to the college so students, mainly in 
the Theater Arts Program, could have 
access to them. 

Containing more than three hun- 
dred volumes, the collection is con- 
sidered valuable. 

“It’s a very extensive collection,” 
Gail Stuart, assistant librarian, said. 
“It contains everything from serious, 
specialized reference works to lighter, 
popular books on films and movie 
Stars.” 

Stevens, born in Haverhill in 1955, 
became interested in music and 
drama during high school. He was a 
member of the drama club and sang 
tenor with the Serenaders, an acapella 
group. 

At NECC, he was involved with the 
Theater Arts Program, playing the 
lead role in several student produc- 
tions, writing and performing a one- 
man show as Lenny Bruce, and recre- 
ating the Joel Gray role in Cabaret 
which he performed at Bradford Col- 
lege and in Newburyport. 

Stevens was also a musician and 
singer who performed with several 
area bands. He was in the process of 
writing a film reference book and, 
through his research, developed the 
extensive film reference library which 
was donated to the college. 

The collection includes the com- 
plete set of Screen World from 1949 
to the present, the complete collec- 
tion of Variety film reviews, the New 
York Times Encyclopedia of Film and 
the complete reference set of Motion 
Picture Guide. 


Campus crime logs 


Sept. 29 

Student having seizure: An instruc- 
tor told security a student was about 
to have a seizure, so she was brought 
to security and five minutes later it 
struck. Her mother was notified and 
arrived to bring her daughter to the 
doctor, 9:15 a.m. 

Stolen sneakers: Student Derek Mar- 
row said his sneakers were stolen 
from the men’s locker room, though 
his locker was not broken, 11:49 a.m. 
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Roundup 


Astrologers work to bring education, 
ethics to their planetary predictions 


® Group provides a 
cosmic recipe for the 
ingredients of the soul 


EL MAR, Calif. — Hindu mysticism 

may be relaxing, but it isn’t easy. 

Ask a small group of attendees at 
the Fifth International Symposium of Vedic 
Astrology who labored over a three-hour 
certification exam. 

The test is a growing trend among schol- 
ars, according to Dennis Harness, a psy- 
chologist from Sedona, Ariz. and vice-presi- 
dent of the American Council of Vedic As- 
trology. 

“We're coming to a time when East 
meets West in a lot of fields,” he said. 

Founded in 1993, the nonprofit educa- 
tional organization offers tutorial programs 
and a curriculum of 600 hours of training. 
The core courses include basic astronomy, 
planets, signs, yogas and basic counseling 
skills. 

The six-day conference began Thursday 
and is designed to lead practitioners to a 
higher level of professionalism, Harness 
said. 

The test-takers applied a complex 5,000- 
year-old celestial system to create a karmic 
blueprint for the future. True Vedic astrolo- 
gers are generally scholars who spend years 


learning the art of prediction, based on 
texts from India, Harness said. 

After seven years of studying astrology, 
Ernst Wilhelm, of nearby Encinitas, spent 
the past three years preparing for both the 
written and oral qualification exams. 

Wilhelm, 27, started with Western as- 
trology but found it did not reflect his 
beliefs. 

“Vedic astrology is much more direct,” 
he said, explaining the theory of karma and 
prior lives. “ If you want to misbehave, 
that’s O.K.... But the results of that will be 
seen and it won't be just for a week, but 
maybe for a lifetime.” 

Others who attended — about 300 as- 
trologers, Hindu scholars and mystics — 
sought the key to a successful marriage, 
profitable investments, and the impact of 
El Nino. 

Many wore comfortable, earthy sandals 
and some wore turbans and healing jew- 
elry. Organizers pointed the way to man- 
tras, literature and soothing herbal teas. 
Between vegetarian banquets, participants 
attended seminars on everything from eth- 
ics and oracles to the latest in predictive 
software. 

The primary difference between Vedic 
astrology and Western astrology is the side- 
real calendar — or true planetary time and 
position. The Western system is seasonally 
based. 

“It’s like saying there are only 12 types of 
people in the world,” Harness said of the 


typical Western method. 

He said he does not dismiss Western 
astrology, but Vedic is “a deeper level of 
predictive astrology.” 

“It’s kind of mind-boggling,” said Kirn 
Khalsa, who is just learning about the prac- 
tice. Khalsa runs a Los Angeles business 
that designs and prescribes spiritual jew- 
elry for healing. 

“It makes a lot of sense to me, but it’s 
like learning a different language. There 
are new words and new systems.” 

A true Vedic reading, or “consultation” 
as Harness calls it, takes into account the 
exact time, date and place a person was 
born — right down to the longitude and 
latitude — in relation to the rest of the 
universe at that moment. It’s sort of a 
cosmic recipe for personality based on space 
and time. 

Knowing your soul’s destiny doesn’t 
come cheap. A natal chart analysis, which 
will explain your karmic foundations, or 
the patterns of soul in this lifetime and past 
ones, can run anywhere from $75 to $200. 

But it might also be the key to making 
money. Margo Bowman, a 55-year-old tax 
accountant from Portland, Ore., said she 
sometimes uses astrology in her invest- 
ment advice. 

“From a financial standpoint, you can 
look at it as a broader picture (with astrol- 
ogy),” she said. “It’s not something I would 
use 100 percent, but it gives you another 
option.” 


University wants to move graves to build stadium 


@ Cemetary in the way 
of $7.5 million project 


clearing surrounded by woods leans a 
lone marble headstone marking the 
final resting place of Ellen Dunn. 

The resting place was a final one for Ms. 
Dunn and as many as 50 others buried in 
the predominantly black Jane Oliver Cem- 
etery near the University of Arkansas at 
Pine Bluff. But they apparently won't be 
permanent. 

Remains of those found in the recently 
bulldozed clearing will soon be relocated to 
make way for a new $7.5 million football 
stadium. 

A funeral director, a university archae- 
ologist and representatives of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama's Office of Archaeological 
Services are coordinating efforts to map 
and relocate the graves. 

The group is racing the clock to beat an 
Oct. 24 deadline for a stadium 


Pe BLUFF, Ark. (AP) — In a half-acre 


COUNSELING GROUPS 


NO FEES, Registration Deadline: 
Fri., Oct. 17, 1997 
Four week groups 
Haverhill Campus 


Positive Self Talk 


Fridays, 11 a.m. - noon, beginning Oct. 24. 
Facilitated by Jane Bradley, Personal Counselor 


Assertiveness for Men and Women 


Thursdays, 8 a.m. - 9 a.m., beginning Oct. 23. 
Facilitated by Ruth Venti and Karen Froton, Graduate 


Counseling Interns 
Human Services Group 


Facilitated by Karen Froton, Masters Candidate 


Grief and Loss 


Tuesdays, noon to 1 p.m., beginning Oct. 21. 
Facilitated by Ruth Venti, Masters Candidate 


Stress Management 


Mondays, noon to 1 p.m., beginning Oct. 20 
Facilitated by Karen Froton, Masters Candidate > 


Gender Identity 


groundbreaking ceremony during home- 
coming week at UAPB. But the remains will 
not be moved until a court action filed by an 
heir of Jane Oliver is settled. 

“What we are trying to do is find any 
graves that would be affected by construc- 
tion of the stadium,” said funeral home 
director Adam Robinson Jr., hired to over- 
see the project. “All we are trying to do is 
locate them. We can take no further action 
until the court gives us permission to relo- 
cate them.” 

Special ground-penetrating radar equip- 
ment was used in the spring by the Ala- 
bama school’s Office of Archaeological Ser- 
vices to determine the cemetery’s rough 
boundaries. House said about 300 people 
are believed to be buried in the Jane Oliver 
Cemetery, but only a fraction of those will 
need to be moved to make way for the 
stadium. 

UAPB officials said the graves will be 
moved to a better place and then cared for 
by the school. “It’s certainly going to be a 
better deal than these people are getting 
now,” Robinson said. 

The estimated 50 graves on or near the 
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Employment Services 


Career Counseling 


Cooperative Education 


Traditional Co-op 
Alumni Co-op 
Pre-Co-op 


Resource Bank 
Placement Follow-Up 


[ Field Placement Assistance 


site will be excavated individually and the 
remains reinterred at another site about 
100 yards north of the stadium grounds 
boundary, he said. 

He said special attention will be given to 
reinterring family members together who 
were originally buried together. 

Robinson couldn't estimate the project's 
total cost but said the usual rate fora single- 
grave relocation runs about $1,500. 

John House, archaeologist at UAPB for 
the Arkansas Archaeological Survey, said 
Oliver, who is buried in the cemetery with 
her husband, was born into slavery during 
pre-Civil War times. 

While many of the graves are believed to 
date between 1920 and 1950, House said 
there is another small slave cemetery about 
a quarter-mile from the site, where many of 
the graves date back to the 1850s. 

The other cemetery is a possible site for 
relocation of the graves that will need to be 
moved from the Jane Oliver Cemetery, 
though a final decision hasn’t been made. 

“They're doing this in a careful way,” 
House said. “They're doing everything hu- 
manly possible to take care of it right.” 


* 


| CAREE! 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


Full and Part Time Placement 
One Stop Job Search Workshops 
Computerized Job Searches 


Come see us! 


Spurk Bidg. C300 
Tet (978) 556-3722 
Fax. (978) $56-3675 


Near-blind student 


athletic standout 


ANSAS CITY, Mo. (AP) — Some 
| folks wonder what University 

of Missouri-Columbia student 
and fencing standout De Al-Mohamed 
could accomplish if she could see. 

Al-Mohamed looks at it the other 
way around. 

“People say, ‘Wow! Imagine what 
you could do if you weren't blind,’” 
she said. “It's because I'm blind that 
I can do all this. I never had the 
determination before.” 

Three years ago, Al-Mohamed 
started suffering eyestrain and pain- 
ful migraine headaches. Within a 
month, her normal sight eroded into 
near-blindness, with only light and 
dark recognizable to her eyes. 

Since then, she has learned to 
fence, rock-climb and play basket- 
ball, proving to herself and others 
that few things are outside her grasp. 

Al-Mohamed has the best record 
on the University of Missouri-Colum- 
bia fencing team. She placed third in 
the 1997 Show-Me State Games. She 
qualified to compete in the National 
Fencing Championships in July in 
Santa Clara, Calif., but had to with- 
draw because of a wrist injury. The 
university even pays her to teach the 
sport to those new to the team. 

After losing most of her sight, Al- 
Mohamed wasn't sure she could walk 
around on her own, let alone fence 
and teach the sport to others. 

“Then I began to think I can sit 
here and bea clod or! can get out and 
do something,” she said. 

Al-Mohamed first took a semester 
off and checked into a Kansas City- 
area rehabilitation center. There she 
learned how to read Braille, walk 
with a cane and operate a computer 
by using a speech synthesizer. 

Then she came back to school and 
expressed interest in the fencing 
team. No one on the team thought 
she could make it. 

She sought to prove them wrong. 

“I had to make a point that these 
people didn’t know what they were 
talking about, that I could do it,” Al- 
Mohamed said. 

She knew nothing of the sport. 
But she learned the fundamentals by 
reading a book and practicing more 
than 20 hours a week. When she 
entered her first competition, offi- 
cials thought she would get hurt or 
hurt someone else. 

Surprise, surprise. Now even Al- 
Mohamed's most accomplished team- 
mates fear a match with her. 

“She’s tough, aggressive and has a 
nasty competitive streak,” said Matt 
Kerrner. “She takes a perverse plea- 
sure in beating me.” 

When she’s fencing, she lets the 
shuffling of her opponent's feet be- 
tray their positions. Some try to in- 
timidate her by stomping as they 
attack. 

“I love it when they do that,” she 
said. “It gives away their position.” 

Al-Mohamed, who originally is 
from the small island nation of 
Bahrain in the Persian Gulf, enrolled 
at the university because her mother 
comes from northern Missouri. She’s 
majoring in human development and 
family study, and has plans to attend 
law school after her graduation next 
May. 

“I'm by no means the sharpest 
pencil in the box, but I work hard to 
succeed,” she said. “I don’t think law 
school will be a problem.” 


De Al-Mohamed 


“I’m by no means 


Weds., 11 a.m. to noon, beginning Oct. 22 
Facilitated by Ruth Venti, Masters Candidate 
Women and Self Esteem (Donald Pailes Rm.) 
Thursdays, noon-l p.m., beginning Oct. 23. 
Facilitated by MJ. Pernaa, 

Director of Career Development 
Co-Sponsered by Career Development Center 


the sharpest pencil 
in the box, but I 
work hard to suc- 
ceed,” she said. 


Traditional Work Study Placement 
“America Reads” Tutors (Work-Study) 
Community Service Work-Study 
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White Out 


C. Ducey photo 


Dr. Frank McCarthy helps patients achieve bright smiles with home bleaching kit 


Smile, it’s easier than you 
think to have white teeth 


® Technology offers choices in the 
removal of stubborn stains 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 


IMPULSE Editor 
eautiful white smiles have taken their place on the 
B agenda of cosmetic techniques. For years, dental paints, 
powders and pastes have promised whitening results 
with little success. 

At best, intricate procedures such as bonding, porcelain 
crowns and veneers have been available as costly and some- 
times painful choices. However, through the wonders of 
technology, teeth whitening is now available in the form of 
laser therapy and take home whitening kits for those in hot 
pursuit of pearly white choppers. 

Laser whitening is the 2lst century's contribution to cos- 
metic dentistry. One method known as BriteSmile, offered by 
Comprehensive Dental Care in Canton uses an FDA approved 
process which involves chemical reagents and two lasers 
known as Argon and CO(2). 

This advanced procedure is designed to whiten the front 
eight upper and lower teeth. The Argon laser is attracted to 
dark stains and will lighten a tooth to a certain degree before 
it begins to reflect off the tooth. The CO(2) laser heats the tooth 
and removes stains. 

The BriteSmile technique can be performed in one 3-hour 
office visit. The whitening results range from five to eight 
shades lighter, even on stubborn stains such as antibiotics, 
coffee, tea and tobacco. 

After an initial consultation, impressions and photos are 
taken of the teeth. The procedure involves covering the gums 
with a protective wax strip and shielding the tongue and lips 
to prevent contact with the bleaching chemicals. 

The chemical is then painted on the teeth and the Argon 
laser is aimed at each tooth for approximately 20 seconds, 
alternating with the heat laser. 

The process can cause some sensitivity to teeth and pos- 
sible lip swelling, but usually subsides within a few days. 
Tylenol or Advil can be taken to relieve sensitivity. 

For the first five days after the procedure patients are 
instructed to use custom made mouth trays containing addi- 
tional whitening solution, for 15 minute segments to stabilize 
the whitening color. 

BriteSmile was granted FDA market clearance in February 
1996 for the use of its lasers and chemicals. It estimates that 
in over 2500 documented cases, no damage to pulp tissue has 
occurred, and it is currently conducting studies to show the 
process actually strengthens the tooth’s surface. 

The procedure is not effective on existing crowns, veneers 
or fillings and is not covered under insurance plans. It is 
available to anyone 18 years or older, costs $900 and carries a 
five year guarantee. 

For those who find laser therapy unappealing and prefer a 


slower, more traditional whitening method, the American 


Dental Hygienics whitening program is something even the 


most squeamish dental patients can sink their teeth into. 

Dr. Frank McCarthy of Andover has offered this program to 
his patients for the last two years and has had positive results. 

The procedure is simple. After consultation with McCarthy, 
upper and lower impressions of the teeth are taken along with 
photographs. A soft, comfortable, custom made plastic mouth 
tray is made from the impression that molds perfectly to the 
patient’s teeth. 

McCarthy stresses the importance of the tray fitting prop- 
erly in the mouth so the bleaching agent does not leak onto the 
gums. 

Patients are then given a whitening kit to take home where 
it can be used at their convenience. 

Using a syringe containing a controlled strength of whiten- 
ing gel called carbamide peroxide, a small amount of the 
sticky gel is injected into each tooth segment of the tray and 
is worn for a specified period each day. 

The whitening peroxide, which comes in prepackaged 
syringes in various strengths, is increased every 10 days for 30 
days until the process is completed. 

“Thave not had one person say it’s too long,” said McCarthy. 
“They see such dramatic results within three or four days.” 

After several weeks, patients return for a follow up visit so 
their progress can be monitored. 

When the program is completed, patients are advised to 
wear the tray one night every four to six weeks to “spruce up” 
the whitening process. 

“The effects of this system could last indefinitely, and 
people who use it tend to have much better oral hygiene,” said 
McCarthy. 

As with all whitening procedures, each individual's unique 
habits, foods and tooth structure will influence long term 
results. People who smoke, drink coffee or tea may need a 
slight “touch up” treatment after several years. 

The procedure is also not effective on crowns, veneers or 
fillings. 

McCarthy does not advise use of over-the-counter-whiten- 
ing programs because they use one-size-fits-all whitening 
trays where leakage of the chemical can be harmful to gums. 

The strength of the peroxide is also not as effective and he 
stresses the need for professional supervision during dental 
treatments to monitor any possible problems that may occur. 

While he has no real objections to laser whitening other 
than the fact that it requires patients to sit in a chair for 
several hours, he wonders about the long range effect of the 
laser on teeth and gums. 

“I like being aware of cutting edge technology,” he said. 
“But I also want to know what's going on now and later—what 
we might read 20 years from now about the effect of lasers.” 

McCarthy said that the American Dental Hygienics whiten- 
ing program has been very popular in his practice because it 
is safe, effective and costs only $395. 


“It's a slower process, but people are comfortable with it.” 
he said. 


© Thousands enhancing beauty, 
self-esteem through attractive 
cosmetic techniques. 


By CAMILLE DUCEY 
IMPULSE Editor 


abs and buns, perfectly sculptured bodies, lustrous hair, 
pearly white teeth. 

Americans have always engaged in vigorous diets, exhaust- 
ing exercise programs and costly cosmetic treatments in their 
quest for perpetual youth. 

Fitness gyms have offered specialized equipment to help 
reduce and tone up just about every human body part acces- 
sible, while aerobic work-outs concentrated on improving 
cardiovascular functions. 

Diets focused on low-fat menus with natural ingredients 
and cholesterol awareness to ensure healthy bodies. 

Cosmetic treatments included moisturizing facials to re- 
tard wrinkles and help rejuvenate tired skin, while electrolysis 
and body waxing procedures removed unsightly facial and 
body hair. 

Balding men either swept precious strands up and over 
bare spots or opted for hairpieces while women chose hair 
extenders and wigs. 

But for many, diet exercise and facials didn’t produce the 
youthful sleek look of the fit and trim and the battle of the 
bulging bellies, double chins and sagging skin forged on. 


| ' ace it. We all want it. Smooth, clear complexions, tight 


Liposuctior 


® Innovative cosmetic surgery 
gets the fat out without hospital- 
ization 

By CAMILLE DUCEY 


IMPULSE Editor 

f dieting and exercising can’t shed those “saddle bag” 
I thighs, “protuberant” abdomen or buttocks, “love handles,” 

fatty knees, redundant chins or enlarged male breasts, 
liposuction may be the answer. 

More glamourously referred to as “body contouring,” 
liposuction is a technique that improves the body’s shape by 
removing excess fat from deposits located between the skin 
and muscle. 

Liposuction involves the use of a micro tube called a 
cannula that is inserted into targeted sites through very small 
skin incisions and connected to a powerful suction machine. 

The fat is removed as the suction cannula creates tiny 
tunnels through the fatty layers. After the procedure, these 
tiny tunnels collapse resulting in an improved contour. 

Leila Bell, administrative manager for Northeast Dermatol- 
ogy Associates in North Andover said that tumescent 
liposuction has been performed more than 650 times at NDA 
in the last 5 years and there have been no complications or 
infection. 

The technique is considered the safest form of liposuction 
for removing large amounts of fat because there is virtually no 
blood loss and it is conducted under local anesthesia. The 
average patient loses less blood during the procedure than at 
the time of routine preoperative laboratory studies. 

Bell said that in the hands of competent physicians such as 
Dr. Jeremy Finkle, the first dermatologist in Massachusetts to 
perform the procedure, it has proven to be safe and has earned 
reclassification by malpractice carriers as minor dermatologic 
surgery, resulting in lower insurance costs. 

Finkle, one of seven Board certified doctors at NDA, is an 
assistant clinical professor at Tufts University School of Medi- 
cine. His medical credentials include the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Medicine; Mt. Sinai Medical Center, N.Y. and 
the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Finkle carefully consults with potential candidates who 
must meet certain medical and psychological criteria before 
being accepted for the procedure. 

The best candidates for liposuction are those in good 
physical and mental health who have realistic expectations 
from the procedure. While there is no definite age or weight 
limit, it is not an effective last resort for people who are unable 


Pe a ee 


fains of youth 


Risks vs. Benefits 


hile the risks for some procedures 
in be considerable, the benefits 

re enough to convince this genera- 
on that they’ve found their foun- 
ins of youth. 


rgical procedures to correct and fine tune imperfect 
s were reserved for the rich and famous who secretly 
red in expensive, complex techniques at posh beauty 


t 90s technology has made possible what was once only 
am. for thousands of men and women who are having 
orn fat sucked out of their bodies through liposuction 
dures; removing wrinkles and blemishes with the touch 
aser; transplanting hair and implanting silicone; while 
ing state of the art dental procedures to straighten and 
n teeth. 
e trend to lookyoung and feel good is in full swing as new 
cal procedures at affordable prices are becoming com- 
lace, giving new meaning to the term “makeover.” 

ile the risks for some procedures can be considerable, 
enefits are enough to convince this generation that 
ve found their fountains of youth. 


: popular with many 


intain a reasonable weight by dieting. 
somewhat overweight person whose weight has been 
for many years, but has certain problem areas of fat may 
excellent candidate. 
posuction is not a cure for obesity,” said Bell. “It is a 
‘tic sculpting procedure that puts the body back into 
rtion." 
2 process begins with a consultation with the doctor, 
ved by preoperative laboratory tests and photographs. 
the day of the procedure, a mild sedative is adminis- 
so the patient can relax and a monitor is hooked up to 
vital signs. 
ombination of saline solution, a local anesthetic such as 
ine, and epinephrine (to reduce bleeding) are injected 
ie body. Then the surgeon makes a small incision and 
3 the thin cannula to suction out the fat. 
2 procedure may take up to 4 hours, but the local 
1esia allows the patient to remain fully awake. When the 
ent is completed, the patient is alert and ambulatory. 
| the first day of recovery, the patient is instructed to rest 
‘the residual anesthetic fluids drain from the body. 
iptions for discomfort of bruising and swelling are 
ed along with a surgical support garment (similar to 
‘bicycle shorts) to be worn for a specified period after the 


/nough irregularities of the skin are possible following 
ction, this is minimized by the micro cannulas used. 
ause reduction of the swelling is a slow process, ulti- 
esults following the procedure usually require 12 to 16 
to become fully apparent, but dramatic improvements 
seen within 2 to 4 weeks as the skin begins to retract. 
ile liposuction has been rated the No. 1 cosmetic 
ion in the country, it is not without risk. 

scent article in the Lawrence Eagle Tribune, “Liposuction 
Can be Deadly,” recounted the deaths of several 
mia and New Jersey women who suffered cardiac arrest 
esult of anesthesia overdose; fluid overload; massive 
‘oss; and fatal dilution of the blood. 

de, who was disturbed by the article said it was “an 
ced and one-sided story that isolated bad physicians.” 
josuction is not deadly,” said Finkle. “Incompetent 
lans are deadly.” 

de explained that only through gross incompetence 
i ragedies such as these occur. 

ne of the California cases, an obstetrician-gynecologist, 
4. Chavis, removed fat from a 43-year old woman’s 
th, bottom and thighs. Hours after the surgery she 
d massive blood loss and died of cardiac arrest. 

avis had been the subject of 13 lawsuits prior to that 
,” Finkle said . 

ither surgeon combined facial and body surgery that 


took 12 hours under general anesthesia and resulted in fluid 
overdose. 

Finkle said the balance of anesthesia and other fluids is 
crucial in surgery, but under the supervision of a competent 
physician, should never result in overdose. 

The article pointed out that one of the women had made 
every effort to seek qualified care by researching the proce- 
dure extensively and choosing a board certified plastic sur- 
geon who performed the surgery in an accredited outpatient 
surgical center. 

“There are good and bad doctors,” Finkle said . “Some 
doctors are not expert in the procedure. Tumescent liposuction 
is a dermatological procedure that was developed by a derma- 
tologist and does not require general anesthesia.” 

Finkle said the American Society of Dermatology Surgeons 
recently compiled a report on 30,000 liposuction procedures 
and did not find one case where complications or infections 
occurred. 

He suggested patients check with the Board of Registration 
in Medicine, which has its own web site on the Internet, for 
information on legal actions filed against a physician, as well 
as checking into the doctor's experience and expertise in a 
particular procedure. 

Referring to his practice and NDA, Finkle said, “We’re 
dermatologists who are committed to helping people look 
good and feel good.” 

While many patients are referred to NDA by satisfied 
friends and family members, a nurse/patient of NDA praised 
the doctors and the procedures. 

“Liposuction is a wonderful experience, partly because it is 
so safe,” the woman said. “These men are very ethical and are 
completely and fully experienced and knowledgeable.” 

The doctors, who have studied and trained with experts, 
have performed several procedures on the nurse who has been 
completely satisfied with the results. 

She has had liposuction on her abdomen, chin, flanks, hips, 
underarms and thighs. At 66 years of age, she said, “I believe 
in looking good.” 

“I have great faith in the men I work with,” she said. “They 
would never do any procedure that wasn’t completely safe.” 

She said healing is a slow process and each body deter- 
mines how much time it needs to heal. 

“There is stiffness, quite a bit of soreness, much like 
touching a bruise, and discoloration that lasts for about ten 
days,” she said. 

Given a scale of one to ten to describe the pain, she said 
“there is no ten.” 

Working as an LPN in dermatology for more than 14 years, 
she assists the doctors at NDA with many liposuction proce- 
dures and delights in talking with patients about her own 
experiences and helping them to relax through their own 


Fat buster 
C. Ducey photo 


THIN CANNULA tube used to suction fat in the 
liposuction procedure. 


procedure. 

“If I don’t feel something is worthwhile, I would certainly 
not be as enthusiastic as I am about this,” she said. 

“Tumescent liposuction is quite comfortable,” she said. 
“Some patients are drinking juice or talking on the phone 
during the procedure,” she said. 

The woman said that most people return to work after a 
couple of days and can expect to see 50 percent of the final look 
after 30 days. 

“It’s not immediate gratification,” she said. 

She said that having realistic expectations is important. 

“I don't want to look 15 or even 40 years old--I just want to 
look good for my age,” she said. 

Liposuction can cost from $1500—$3000, depending on the 
area and the amount of fat removed. The cost includes the 
consultation, blood work, support garment and follow-up 
Visit. 

Northeast Dermatology Associates offers a full range of 
dermatological services in the treatment of the skin, hair and 
nails, including facial resurfacing and diagnosis and treat- 
ment of skin cancer. 

NDA has offices in Haverhill, North Andover, Exeter, 
Londonderry and York, Me. and offers free monthly seminars 
on liposuction. For more information, call (508) 989-9970. 


Dr. Jeremy Finkle 


“There are good and bad doctors,” 
Finkle said . “Some doctors are not 
expert in the procedure. Tumescent 
liposuction is a dermatological 
procedure that was developed by a 
dermatologist and does not require 


general anesthesia.” 

Finkle said the American Society of 
Dermatology Surgeons recently 
compiled a report on 30,000 
liposuction procedures and did not 
find one case where complications 
or infections occurred. 
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Beauty solutions to age old problems 


@ Men and women 
look for fountain 
of youth 


By MARIA KEOHAN 
Staff Reporter 


he focus on preserving a 
[seus appearance has be 
come more accessible in the 
90s as cosmetic and plastic sur- 
gery procedures offer diverse and 
affordable techniques. 
Here are some of the latest: 

Mammaplasty, “breast reduc- 
tion” is acommonly used surgery 
for women that have an excessive 
amount of breast tissue. As a re- 
sult, many women suffer from 
various painful symptoms such as 
headaches, breathing problems, 
skeletal deformities, shoulder, 
neck and back pains. 

Cruel and senseless words 
from others often leave young girls 
embarrassed and self-conscious 
about their appearance, and the 
physical and emotional discom- 
fort can prevent a normal and 
comfortable life. 

Oversized breasts can now be 
treated using liposuction reduc- 
tion, Lawrence N. Gray, M.D., a 
board certified surgeon in Ports- 
mouth, N.H. has been in practice 
for over 10 years and owns his 
own plastic surgery facility. 

In an article written by Gray, 
he states that the biggest bonus of 
liposuction reduction is that it is 
scarless. During the procedure a 
thin hollow tube is used to breakup 
excess fat and is suctioned out of 
the body. This technique has been 


improving since 1982 when Euro- 
peans first introduced it to the 
US. 

The procedure does not impair 
a woman's ability to breast feed 
and does not interfere with 
mammograms and self-examina- 
tions. It is usually a same day 
surgery, and local anesthesia is 
used. 

For other women, Mamma- 
plasty, “breast augmentation,” is 
a desired procedure. According to 
Heidi Desveaux, a registered nurse 
for Dr. Gray, breast implants are 
the most commonly used surgery 
at their facility followed by 
liposuction and tummy tucks. 

This surgery is used to enhance 
a women's breast size when it is 
not evenly proportioned, or for 
reconstructive purposes after preg- 
nancy when the breast decreases 
volume, and to contour the body. 

A saline (salt water) or silicone 
(silicone gel) implant is used and 
incisions are made in the breast 
crease, armpit, or around the 
nipple. The implants are placed 
under the breast or below the 
chest wall muscle during a one or 
two hour surgery under anesthe- 
sia. 

Desveaux believes that silicone 
implants are making a comeback 
because their thicker shells pre- 
vent leakage and the silicone gel 
clumps make it easier to remove. 

The risks associated with breast 
implants are infection, numbness, 
“capsular contracture, “the scar or 
capsule tightens around the im- 
plant causing a hard breast, or a 
ruptured breast implant. 

Breast cancer has not been 
linked to implants and there has 


been no connection between sili- 
cone and “connective tissue disor- 
der” although some women who 
have had implants experienced 
joint and breast pain, fever, swell- 
ing, and fatigue. 

If you think only women are 
out to look their best, think again. 
Male body contouring is on the 
rise. 

Men are looking to improve 
their chest, abdomen, waist, chin 
and neck areas. Liposuction is used 
to remove fatty tissue while exci- 
sion, cutting out with a scalpel, 
removes glandular tissue. 

Forty to 60 percent of men are 
affected by Gynecomastia, 
“woman like breasts.” This can be 
embarrassing for men and may 
affect their image and self esteem. 

Usually the cosmetic proce- 
dure takes an hour and a half and 
is used to improve and create a 
more firmer and flatter chest. Com- 
plications can arise causing an 
accumulation or loss of excessive 
fluid, swelling, temporary numb- 
ness in the suctioned area, or ir- 
regular shape. 

In the past, cosmetic proce- 
dures were performed in hospi- 
tals. Today, surgical suites are be- 
coming more popular among plas- 
tic surgery facilities where sur- 
geons can provide a more per- 
sonal and confidential setting for 
the patient. 

As we grow older, we are be- 
come more concerned about main- 
taining a youthful appearance. 
Most often we look to our face for 
the first signs of aging and notice 
the sagging skin or wrinkled lines. 

Thanks to technology and plas- 
tic surgeons, men and women are 


Need to abs up a course? 


COURSE/SC TITLE 


CT3301-K1: 
CT5501-S1: 
EN4401-S1: 
MA5501-S1: 
SL6682-S1: 
$03354-S1: 
AC6611-S1: 
CT0845-S1: 
FA7045-S1 
MA5520-S1: 
PE1031-HU: 
PE1039-LU: 
PS1101-S1: 
SP4422-S1: 


English Composition | 


Intermediate Algebra 


Death & Dying 


Computer Networks |! 
Figure Drawing 
Liberal Arts Math | 
Weight Training 

Rock Climbing 


Computer Literacy for Health Professionals 


Personal Computer Maintenance 


Business Communication 


Introductory Accounting I! 


Introduction to Psychology 


Conversational Spanish 1! 


8-week credit 
courses start October 27 


TIMES 


6-9:15 pm 
6-9:20 pm 
6:30-9:30 pm 
6:30-9 pm 
§:30-7:45 pm 
6:30-9 pm 
5:30-7:55 pm 
6-9:40 pm 
6-9:40 pm 
6:30-9:15 pm 
9:05-9:55 am 
2:05-4:50 pm 
6:30-9:15 pm 
6:30-9 pm 


START/END CR SITE 


10/27-12/15 1 Lawrence 


10/27-12/17 Haverhill 
10/27-12/17 Haverhill 
10/27-12/17 Haverhill 
10/27-12/17 Haverhill 
10/27-12/17 Haverhill 
10/28-12/18 
10/28-12/18 
10/28-12/18 


10/28-12/18 


Haverhill 
Haverhill 
Haverhill 
Haverhill 
10/28-12/20 Haverhill 
10/28-12/20 Lawrence 
10/28-12/18 


10/28-12/18 


Haverhill 
Haverhill 


Call Northern Essex 
Community College 


to register 
556-3700 


Tubes and wires 


C. Ducey photo 


AN ASPIRATOR from a liposuction machine, one of many 
kinds of equipment used to forestall the ageing process. 


able to minimize the visible signs 
of aging. 

The forehead or brow lift is a 
surgical procedure used to reduce 
forehead wrinkles, drooping eye- 
brows, and “hooding” over the 
eyes. 

It is performed under local or 
general anesthesia and incisions 
are made behind the hairline and 
across the top of the head. The 
skin is then lifted, extra skin is 
removed and stitches or clips close 
the incision. Bruising, swelling, 
itching, and numbness are com- 
mon side effects. 

Blepharoplasty, “eyelid” sur- 
gery is a result of stretched skin, 
weakened muscles, and fat around 
the eyes. Correcting these prob- 
lems can take one to three hours 
using an incision on the upper 
and lower eyelids under local or 
general anesthesia. 

People with thyroid problems, 
dry eye, circulatory disorders, car- 
diovascular disease, or diabetes 
are at a higher risk during this 
procedure. Difficulty closing eyes 
during sleep, tiny white heads, 
swelling, and blurred vision may 
follow the surgery. 

The most common cosmetic 
surgery is the Rhytidectomy, a 
“facelift.” It is used to tighten tis- 
sue, remove excess fat, and smooth 
skin on the face and neck. 

This procedure cannot replace 
a “forehead lift” or “eyelid sur- 
gery,” but may be used in conjunc- 
tion with them to obtain a youth- 
ful appearance. 

Similar to other surgeries, inci- 
sions are made along the hairline, 
in front and behind the ear or 
below the chin. The skin is pulled 


STUDENTS WANTED 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
The Haverhill Gazette is looking for 
Students to sell, (Hawk) The Haverhill 
Gazette at Prime locations during the 


Problem Away 


“The forehead or 
brow lift is a 
surgical proce- 


dure used to 
reduce forehead 
wrinkles...” 


back, excess skin removed and 
stitches added. A possible compli- 
cation after the facelift is he- 
matoma, an accumulation of blood 
below the skin, which can be re- 
moved. 

These are only some of the 
latest plastic surgery procedures 
of the "90s. As technology rapidly 
increases, we will see more inno- 
vative procedures in the future. 

When having any kind of sur- 
gery it is important to research it 
carefully, have realistic expecta- 
tions about the results, and be- 
come familiar with the risks as 
well as the benefits. 

These procedures can help en- 
hance appearance and self-confi- 
dence, but are not a substitute for 
perfection. 

“Educate yourself about the 
procedure, do your homework, and 
shop around,” Desveaux said. 

At Dr. Gray’s facilities new cli- 
ents can contact satisfied patients 
who are willing to discuss their 
procedures. Desveaux recom- 
mends that people talk with office 
staff, have consultations, obtain 
references and make sure the sur- 
geon is board certified. 


week around noon time and/or Saturday 
mornings. Approx 2 to 3 hours per day. 
Don’t miss this great opportunity to 
earn extra money. For more 
information, Call The Haverhill Gazette 
at (978) 374-0320 and ask for Randy 
Mitchell or Larry Gentile. 


The HAVERHILL GAZETTE 


447 W. Lowell Ave. 
Haverhill, MA 01832 
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Headaches imprison millions... 


@ Sufferers turn to 


researchers for some 
relief 


By ROBIN NELSON 
Staff Reporter 


throbbing, burning feeling just above 

the eyes, accompanied by nausea or a 
stiff neck. 

If you're familiar with these symptoms, 
you re not alone. According to the National 
Headache Foundation, 45 million Ameri- 
can suffer from chronic and recurrent 
headaches. 

There are three major categories of 
headaches: migraine, tension and cluster. 

Migraines, representing 15 percent of 
cases, usually involve a throbbing pain that 
occurs at one side of the head. A classic 
migraine is preceded by an aura of blind 
spots, blurred vision and an eerie sensa- 
tion. In addition, nausea, vomiting, and 
hypersensitivity to light and sound are some 
other symptoms the migraine sufferer may 
have. 

According to Newsweek, female victims 
outnumber males by four to one. Their 
migraine attacks frequently occur around 
the time of their menstrual period. 

N. Danielson, 22, of Lawrence, doesn’t 
doubt this information. She’s experienced 
horrid attacks during and around her pe- 
riod. 

“It felt like someone was drilling a hole 
into my skull’ I tried to stand up, but I 
instantly felt faint and fell back to the 
coach. The pain was so bad that I thought I 
was going to die,” Danielson said. 

A migraine will often leave its victim 


iE often begins without any warning: a 


feeling hopeless and momentarily de- 
pressed. 

Unlike the migraine, tension headaches 
are the most common of the three head- 
ache types and are less severe. The pain is a 
dull ache on both sides of the head. Located 
in the hatband region, it often affects the 
neck and shoulders. 

Anne Kelley, of Lawrence, says her head- 
ache pain feels like a volcano about to 
erupt. 

“The pressure is very painful,” she said. 

The pressure of a headache is a major 
complaint amongst its victims. 

The cluster headache, which always oc- 
curs on the same side of the head, is said to 
be the most excruciating type with stab- 
bing pain near the eye, sometimes causing 
tears. Sufferers usually have a blocked or 


runny nose. 

Clusters can occur several times a day 
for weeks or months and then disappear, 
sometimes forever, but more often for 
months or years, only to return again. 

Men who smoke are at greater risk of 
getting this type of headache than anyone 
else. 

There are several theories on what might 
cause the headache pain. The most com- 
mon scenario is that the headache starts 
with a wave of reduced electrical activity 
that runs across the surface of the brain. 

As the wave moves along, it decreases 
the brain’s supply of oxygen, causing blood 
vessels on the outside of the head to dilate. 

Environmental triggers are usually 
blamed. Hunger, stress, bright light and too 
much or too little sleep are some of the 


many factors which can bring on a head- 
ache. 

“High-Speed Healing,” by the editors of 
Prevention Magazine Health Book said, 
headaches are inherited and can be caused 
by an underlying disease or other health 
problem. 

A 23-year old Boston man said his head- 
aches were caused by a tumor growing on 
the left side of his brain. 

Kelley remembers having a severe mi- 
graine before learning she had pneumonia. 

Devices such as electroencephalograms 
and CAT scans are able to detect many 
diseases, but are unable to provide research- 
ers with sufficient information on chronic, 
recurring headaches. 

Animal models are useful in many re- 
search projects, but are not reliable sources 
in the study of headaches because it’s not 
known if animals get headaches. So re- 
searchers rely on the information obtained 
from their patients. 

It is said that The National Institutes of 
Health this year will spend more than $500 
million on research for heart and vascular 
diseases, while only $930,000 will be spent 
on headache-research projects. 

According to published reports, indus- 
tries lose at least $55 million a year due to 
absenteeism and medical expenses caused 
by headaches. 

While some may find relief from two 
aspirin and relaxation, for others it’s not 
that simple. 

Some sources suggest biofeedback, acu- 
puncture, cutting back on caffeine, and 
applying a hot water bottle to the forehead 
for that hard-to-defeat pain. 

Some signs to be aware of: a headache 
accompanied by convulsions; fever, or men- 
tal confusion; and head pain in the eye, ear, 
or other areas. 


Drinking the night away can prove costly 


@ College students 
most at risk for 
alcohol poisoning 


By BETH WHITE 
Staff Reporter 


group of college students from 

campuses ranging from Bos- 
ton to Durham, N.H. Even now, I 
do not know their courses of study. 

I do know I was amazed by 
some of their activities since they 
left home four years ago. 

The “Power Hour” and “The 
Century Club” topped the list. You 
don’t need a college education to 
participate in either — just beer. 

The Century Club is the iron 
man of drinking marathons, in 
which you are given from Friday 
night until Monday morning to 
drink 100 beers. The cost to join 
this club is as staggering as you 
will be during the binge. 

When playing this game in Mas- 
sachusetts, a person must shell 
out roughly $70. The cost is even 
higher if any of the beers are 


Classifieds 


***Earn free trips and cash*** CLASS 
TRAVEL needs students to pro- 
mote Spring Break 1998! Sell 15 
trips and travel free! Highly moti- 
vated students can earn a free trip 
and over $10,000! Choose Cancun, 
Bahamas, Jamaica, or Florida! No. 
America’s largest student tour 
operator! Call now! 1-800-838-6411. 


I recently sat around with a 


Earn MONEY and FREE TRIPS!! IN- 
DIVIDUALS AND GROUPS wanted 
to promote Spring Break!! Call 
INTER-CAMPUS PROGRAMS at 1- 
800-327-6013 or browse at http:;// 
www.ictp.com 


bought at a bar or pub. 

You could cut that cost in half 
by purchasing some brand of rot 
gut beer, but whether you survive 
drinking 100 of them is highly 
questionable. 

It also remains to be seen ifyou 
make it to classes on Monday. 

The Power Houris tailored more 
for people in search of the “quick 
buzz.” In this game, players have 
todrinka shot of beer every minute 
during an hour period. This works 
out to six beers or so in 60 min- 


Massachusetts Army National Guard 
member in this picture as it is in your 
school. That's because many Guard 
members are students — just like you. 

You can join your friends and receive 
training just one weekend a month and 
two weeks a year while attending college 
full-time! 

The Guard can help you afford an 
education with the 100% Tuition Waiver, 
good at 28 participating State Colleges 
and Universities, and a great paycheck. 
And some colleges even give academic 
credit for Guard service and training. 


utes. What you do after Power 
Hour is anyone’s guess. Maybe see 
who can project vomit the far- 
thest. 

These are just two of the games 
played by some of America’s fu- 
ture leaders. Considering their al- 
cohol intake, the idea that Clinton 
inhaled seems a minor transgres- 
sion. 

Would it be any wonder ifsome 
of these power drinkers and cen- 
tury clubbers have cirrhosis of the 
liver by the age of 30? 

Will they even graduate, or will 
they end up like M.LT freshman 
Scott Krueger who died after chug- 


valuable skills and experience, you 

can in the Massachusetts Army National 
Guard. Find out how you can be in 

the picture. 


Call today: 

1-888-NGPRIDE 

(1-888-647-7433) 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ging drinks all night at a frater- 
nity party. 

It's not a new phenomenon. 
Young America and booze have 
had a long standing love affair. 
According to recent published re- 
ports, about 16 percent of college 
students are non-drinkers. 

The ones who do drink spend 
$5.5 billion on alcohol annually. 
That amount is more than what 
they spend on books and other 
beverages combined. 

Students in the Northeast drink 
more than their counterparts in 
the South and West. 40 percent of 
students usually binge when they 


drink (five consecutive drinks for 
males, four for females) and 39 
percent said they drink to get 
drunk. 

It’s not just a small portion of 
students doing the drinking, 
though not all are partaking in 
the binges and coma-inspiring 
drinking games. 

There are some who will not 
stumble into early morning classes 
with “it’s the end of the world” 
hangovers. Those who will and are 
doing the reckless drinking can 
give themselves a big pat on the 
back if they survive college, liter- 
ally and academically. 


are of interest to students. 
Lawrence Campus 

Room 235 

Freshman RN Nursing Group 


LPN Nursing Group 


Haverhill/Lawrence Campuses 
Relationships 

Haverhill: Mondays, 8-9 a.m. 
beginning Oct. 20. 


Lawrence: Mondays, 8-9 a.m. 
beginning Oct. 20. 


Women Returning to School 
Haverhill: Fridays, 8-9 a.m. 
beginning Oct. 24. 
beginning Oct. 20. 


Cultural Diversity 


beginning Oct. 22. 


COUNSELING WORKSHOPS 


To sign up for a group, contact the Counseling Center, (978) 556- 
3790 or come to F121 in the Student Center. The Counseling 
Center, upon request, is also able to provide other groups that 


Mondays, 10:15-11:30 a.m. beginning Oct. 20. 
Facilitated by RuthVenti, Masters Candidate 


Wednesdays, Noon-1:00 p.m. beginning Oct. 22. 
Facilitated by Karen Froton, Masters Candidate 


Facilitated by Karen Froton, Masters Candidate 


Facilitated by Ruth Venti, Masters Candidate 


Facilitated by Karen Froton, Masters Candidate 
Lawrence: Mondays, Noon - 1 p.m., 


Facilitated by Ruth Venti, Masters Candidate 
Haverhill: Wednesdays, Noon - 1 p.m. 
Facilitated by Ruth Venti, Masters Candidate 


Lawrence: Wednesdays, 11 a.m. - Noon 
beginning Oct. 22. Facilitated by Karen Froton, Masters Candidate 


—< 
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It’s in the feet 


@ Innovative 
health program 
offers new ways to 
feel good 


By MARNIE MCKAY 
Staff Reporter 


he student center is offer 
| ing something new that re 
duces stress and allows the 
mind and body to connect. It’s 
called foot reflexology. 
Reflexology or foot relax 
therapy uses compression tech- 
niques on the feet to stimulate 
every organ and gland in the body. 
Martha Dackowski, reflexology 
practitioner, said reflexology is 
based on the belief that there are 
points on the feet that correspond 
to every organ and gland in the 
body. 
By compressing on these points 
you relieve stress, normalize body 


functions, and increase circula- 
tion. 

For those of you that never 
heard of foot reflexology, 
Dackowski said, “this isn’t a new 
practice; it goes back to 2500 BC 
and is derived from Egypt.” 

Pat Vaillcourt, who came in for 
a mini session, said it feels won- 
derful and believes the mind and 
body have a tremendous connec- 
tion. 

“People should relieve stress 
by doing positive things like re- 
flexology, instead of negative 
things, like drinking,” she said. 

Student health services strongly 
urges students, staff and faculty 
to come unwind for 15 minutes 
and take advantage of these ser- 
vices. 

Reflexology is offered every 
Monday from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
Chair massages and reiki healing 
are also available. Sessions are $15. 

For information, stop by F-112 
in the student center, or call 556- 
3770. 


Great feat 


MARTHA DACKOWSKI BELIEVES the way to Pat Vaillcourt’s health is through her feet. 


M. McKay photo 


Beta Omicron: business society helps students achieve 


@ Group promotes 
campus leadership 


By PAUL SOUCY 
Staff Reporter 


mong the various clubs and 
JAveaznistons at NECC, one 

society recognizes top stu- 
dents enrolled in the business di- 
vision, Beta Omicron. 

Pamela Donahue, organization 
adviser, said, “Beta Omicron is not 
categorized as a club, but an es- 
tablished organization with re- 
quirements for membership.” 

The residing chapter of Beta 
Omicron is affiliated with Alpha 
Beta Gamma, the International 


Life Long Learning program gives senior citizens a 


@ Improving with 
age is natural, 
coordinator says 


By TODD HART 
Staff Reporter 


Te Life Long Learning pro 
gram is in full swing, offer 
‘ing programs geared to- 
wards a continued gathering of 
knowledge. 

The LLL program is open to 
anyone interested, but wads cre- 
ated to serve mainly adults 55- 
years-old and up. Programs are 
offered during the fall, spring and 
summer semesters and the topics 
change continually. 

Lectures by guest speakers and 
former students are given on 
Thursdays at no charge. They in- 
clude such topics as “Herbs, Flow- 
ers and Greenery” on Oct. 16, “Re- 
membering the Middle East” on 
Oct. 23, and “Christmas Around 
the World” on Nov. 20. 

Mary Jane Gillespie, program 
coordinator for the past 3 years, 
said she doesn’t usually have 
trouble finding lecturers and guest 
speakers for the courses. 

“I just tell them straight out 
that this course will be the best 
audience they will ever have,” she 
said. 

Study groups run anywhere 
from four to seven weeks and usu- 
ally require a $10 materials fee. 
Some courses still available in- 
clude yoga starting Nov. 3 and “A 
Cultural Creative You: New En- 


Business Honor Society of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges. 

Formed in 1970, ABG’s chap- 
ters have been established in over 
40 states and enlists over 1000 
students annually. 

Presently, there are over 60 
members. Members have their 
share of national awards, com- 
munity recognition, and advance- 
ment of job opportunities. 

In addition, members are eli- 
gible for scholarships offered by 
the society. Available funds ex- 
ceed $500,000. 

Membership in an honor soci- 
ety also enhances one’s chances 
to receive scholarships from 4- 
year colleges when transferring. 

In recent years, members of 
Beta Omicron were accepted and 


gland Crafts and Holidays,” start- 
ing Oct. 29. 

Anyone interested in herbs and 
herb gardens can join the 
Merrimack Valley Herb Society. 
This group was an offshoot of the 
LLL program. 

“These programs are always 
filled,” Gillespie said. “The people 
are very curious and alert and love 
learning.” 

The program differs from the 
services other senior centers and 
programs offer. Many senior cen- 
ters and programs offer informa- 
tion on medical and health care 
issues, but the LLL program takes 
a different approach. 

“These programs offer a win- 
dow on more academic topics 
about a wider variety of areas in 
your life,” she said. 

The courses offered through 
the program continue the learn- 
ing process and offer the students 
a second chance to pursue a sub- 
ject they may not have had access 
to in their previous schooling. 

“The nature of life is to con- 
tinue to keep learning,” Gillespie 
said. “This is a lifetime process, 
and it is an enjoyable process.” 

“These programs also fulfill 
dreams of coming to a college 
atmosphere and exploring a world 
that may not have been available 
to them at an early age,” she said. 

Margaret Rice, an Amesbury 
genealogist/historian, teaches a 
study group on genealogy. She 
believes these courses do offer stu- 
dents a second chance. 

“A course such as genealogy is 
not taught in schools, so this 


received scholarships from repu- 
table business schools, such as 
Babson and Merrimack. 

Beta Omicron is the college’s 
recognition of individual achieve- 
ment which gives a feeling of self- 
esteem, personal friendship, and 
confidence, Donahue said. 

Donahue, joined with col- 
leagues, Francis Leary, and Pat 
Tanglianetti, business administra- 
tion chair, advise the organiza- 
tion. 

According to Leary, Beta Omi- 
cron is a “celebration of the stu- 
dents achievement of academic 
excellence in the division of busi- 
ness.” 

Tanglianetti added, “it is a tes- 
timony to the fine caliber of stu- 
dents in the division of business.” 


course gives them the choice to 
learn things that were not avail- 
able to them before,” she said. 
David Shaw of Merrimac, a re- 
tired principal, enrolled in the 
genealogy course because he 
wanted to augment his education 


Beta Omicron, with all its frills 
and benefits, has its requirements 
for membership. 

Because it is a business honor 
society, those interested must be 
enrolled in a business-related pro- 
gram, and carrying a full-time load 
of 12 credit hours. 

In addition, a student must 
obtain an overall academic aver- 
age of 3.0 GPA. 

In recognition of its new mem- 
bers, the chapter holds an annual 
induction banquet/dinner in May. 
During this ceremony, the in- 
ductee will be awarded a life-long 
membership certificate, anda stole 
bearing the official seal of the 
society and “Honors” stitched 
above the seam. 

In addition to its claim of pro- 


andalso to come away with enough 
knowledge to be able to trace his 
roots. 

“This is a continuation of my 
learning experience and some- 
thing I can pass down to my chil- 
dren,” he said. 


moting leadership in the student 
body and providing scholarship 
opportunities, ABG prides itself 
on setting an intellectual climate 
for the exchange of ideas. 

Its highest priority, however, is 
to encourage academic excellence, 
Geraldine Powers, assistant dean 
of the business division, said. 

“Beta Omicron brings students 
together and helps them realize 
that education is the key to life’s 
successes,” she said. 

Beta Omicron encourages stu- 
dents who meet the requirements 
for membership and aspire to reap 
the benefits of their work to con- 
tact any of the Beta Omicron ad- 
visers located in the business of- 
fices of the Spurk Building, or call 
Donahue at 556-3315. 


2nd chance 


For more information on up- 
coming Life Long Learning lec- 
tures and study groups, call 
Gillespie or program assistant, May 
DiPietro, at 556-3688 (Haverhill 
campus) or 738-7415 (Lawrence 
campus). 


Major Investment Opportunities. 


Business ADMINISTRATION 
Business STUDIES WITH CONCENTRATIONS: 
Business Finance 
PRODUCTION AND INVENTORY CONTROL 
APICS/Materiacs MANAGEMENT 
MicROCOMPUTER APPLICATIONS 
CompuTER PROGRAMMING 


= 
= 
wu 


ACCOUNTING 


ComPUTER INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
HumAN Resource MANAGEMENT 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MARKETING 


SmaLt Business MANAGEMENT 


Sociat Science 
TECHNICAL MANAGEMENT 


CentiFicaTe, Associate's, BACHELOR’s AND Master's DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Eveninc Ciasses: 5:30 p.m. & 8:05 p.m. Sessions 
Weexenp Crasses: 8:00 a.m. & 1:30 P.M. SESSIONS 


ACADEMIC, FINANCIAL Alp AND CAREER COUNSELING AVAILABLE. 


There is no better investment than your education. 


Next Term Begins Oct. 27, 1997 


ReSHIRE C 
e): 
DD: 


~ 1932 2 


New HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE 


1 It's Where You're Going That Counts 


Division of Continuing Education Salem Center 
19-A Keewayow Drive * Save, NH 03079-2840 * (603) 893-9600 » FAX (603) 893-6665 
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Kenoza test prep center provides an edge 


@ New services 
enhance student 
exam performance 
in various tests 


By CAROLYN DRAGO 
Features Editor 


he addition of the Kenoza Learning 
"Te Test Preparation Center to NECC 

offers the community an opportunity 
to perform well on nationally recognized 
exams. 

“We want to facilitate students with 
helpful testing techniques and familiarize 
them with their exam,” said Daniel 
Svenconis, director of the Kenoza Learning 
and Test Preparation Center. 

The center not only prepares college 
students planning to take the Graduate 
Record Examination (GRE) or Graduate 
Management Admissions Test (GMAT) as a 
follow-up to their education, but offers 
high school students preparation on the 
SAT and PSAT. 

Parent Jeremiah Connolly believes that 
registering his son for the SAT program will 
be advantageous. 

“The services are available and provide 
good tools. This kind of opportunity did not 
exist when I was a kid,” he said. 

Svenconis, who earned a doctorate in 
Cognitive Psychology and a master’s in 
reading and instructional techniques at 


Boston College, said, “in these workshops 
we try to improve a student's testing ability 
by extensively discussing and practicing 
test-taking strategies, reviewing basic skills 
and through readings and assignments. 

Staff member David Callaghan, who 
teaches PSAT workshops, said the students 
who come to the center are very bright, 
they just need help with certain techniques 
and extra confidence.” 

Student development and achievement 
on tests is measured by pretests and post 
tests, Svenconis said. 

“In terms of the effectiveness of the 
workshops, we are definitely seeing posi- 
tive results, which are evident when com- 
paring the pretests to the post tests,” he 
said. 

The center, introduced to the college 
July 7, is trying to familiarize the commu- 
nity with its services by mailing approxi- 
mately 7,000 brochures outlining the ser- 
vices of the center and distributing posters 
to high schools and libraries. 

Since the Kenoza Center has been on 
campus, it has enrolled about 60 students 
looking to take various exams. 

Staff member Jack Swansberg, instruc- 
tor of GRE and GMAT workshops said, “We 
live in a competitive world and are faced 
with a lot of tests. The center offers good 
ways to prepare for them at low cost.” 

Tuition for workshops offered at the 
center is $129, including material fees of 
$25-40, depending on the exam. 

For more information, stop by the cen- 
ter in B-119 or call 556-3613. 


Sex harassment group 
promotes awareness 


® Preventing the 
problem by getting 
the word out 


By BETH BROUILLETTE 
Staff Reporter 


exual harassment often goes 
unnoticed or unreported. 


Students must tell their sto- 
ries, and take action if they feel 
they’ve been violated. 

The sexual harassment re- 
source group is made up of NECC 
employees looking to promote 
sexual harassment awareness. 
Their job is to privately counsel 
and assist those filing reports of 
sexual harassment. 

“NECC is one of the first col- 
leges to devise a written proce- 
dure on the subject,” said Dottie 
Holmes, administrative assistant 
at NECC and group member. 

“They wanted to help get the 
word out that if you've been sexu- 
ally harassed, you're not alone,” 
she said. 

“Sexual Harassment takes 
many forms. It could be verbal, or 
like a picture on the wall,” Holmes 
said. 

The group puts out an informa- 
tive brochure, with phone num- 
bers to call ifyou want someone to 
talk to. 

The brochure states that 
“Sexual Harassment occurs when 
an individual unfairly uses power 
over another. It ranges in severity 
from pervasive demeaning innu- 
endoes to serious assaults. 

“Such behavior is harassing 
when as it is not welcome and 
creates a hostile environment. 

“It includes a wide spectrum of 
conduct such as: sexually explicit, 
offensive, or demeaning images. 
Looks, gestures or comments of 
sexual nature, subtle pressure for 
sexual activity and physical as- 
sault. 

The group devised a policy con- 
cerning sexual harassment, stat- 
ing that “Sexual harassment of a 


student, employee or any other 
person in the college is unaccept- 
able, impermissible and intoler- 
able.” 

Sexual harassment is also a 
form of sex discrimination occur- 
ring in a variety of situations. For 
example, in relationships of un- 
equal power, where sexual behav- 
iors become a criterion for grant- 
ing work, study or grading ben- 
efits. 

“However, sexual harassment 
may also involve relationships 
among equals, when repeated 
sexual advances or demeaning 
verbal behaviors have a harmful 


effect ona person’s ability to study © 


or work in the academic setting.” 

Advances or behavior may be 
described as when (1) it is a term 
or condition of an one’s employ- 
ment of education (2) one’s sub- 
mission or rejection of such con- 
duct affects their academic or em- 
ployment standing; or (3) such 
conduct has the purpose or effect 
of interfering with an individual’s 
academic or professional perfor- 
mance. 

“Such behavior is forbidden by 
federal and state regulations and 
recent action by the federal gov- 
ernment has established that such 
behaviors are actionable under 
provisions of Title VII of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act and the provisions 
of Title IX of the 1972 Educational 
Amendments.” 

“I've never personally been 
sexually harassed, but it’s good to 
know that there’s a group on cam- 
pus that I could talk to. Ifa friend 
told me that they had been sexu- 
ally harassed, I would definitely 
recommend the group to them,” 
said NECC freshman Michael 
Dolak. 

The sexual harassment re- 
source group started many years 
ago, offering training for faculty 
and staff. 

The group consists of eight 
members, including Stephen 
Fabbrucci, associate dean of per- 
sonnel and affirmative action, 
Judith Kamber, director of staff 


development, Jim Brown, faculty 
member, division of math, sci- 
ence and’ technology, Dottie 
Holmes, administrative assistant 
Il, office of the vice president of 
enrollment and student services, 
MJ. Pernaa, career development 
coordinator, Gerri Powers, acting 
assistant dean, division of busi- 
ness, Katja Lavallee, assistant di- 
rector for personnel, and Mary 
Chatiny, human resources. 

“The group wants to show stu- 
dents the available avenues that 
they can take when they feel they 
may have been sexually harassed,” 
Holmes said. 

There are two routes you can 
take when you feel your rights 
have been violated. 

The administrative procedure, 
consists of an investigation to 
“gather information and deter- 
mine if there is substance to the 
complaint.” 

Ifso, proper disciplinary action 
will be taken. 

The second avenue is the affir- 
mative action plan grievance pro- 
cedure. 

This procedure involves a meet- 
ing with the associate dean of 
personnel and affirmative action, 
and filing a written grievance on 
the affirmative action/equal op- 
portunity grievance form. 

The affirmative action officer 
may attempt to resolve the com- 
plaint. Ifan agreement is reached, 
the parties involved and the presi- 
dent of the college will be notified 
of the closure. If the problem is 
not resolved, all parties will be 
notified, and the grievant may 
request a hearing before a hearing 
board. 

“Sometimes students will feel 
that itis their fault. We want them 
to know that it is not,” Holmes 
said. 

The group is out to promote 
awareness and give students the 
courage to speak out if they feel 
they've been violated. 

For further information, con- 
tact any of the members previ- 
ously listed. 


Don’ t fall behind 


STUDENT JESSICA Fiorenza enjoys the recent warm spell and scenery. 


M. LaBella photo 


Join us for a program designed to 
introduce you to Bradford College 
and the Bradford Plan: A practical 
approach to the Liberal Arts. 
Learn what a Bradford class is like 
as you explore your options 
for the future. 


a Internship opportunities 

a Career exploration 

o Personalized education 

a Convenient location and parking 


o Half-tuition transfer scholarships 
for full- and part-time students 


Veterans’ Day 
Tuesday, November 11 
9:30 a.m. — 1:00 p.m. 


~ RESERVATIONS REQUIRED ~ 


Contact Kathy Bresnahan, 
Transfer Coordinator 
(800) 336-6448 or 
(978) 372-7161 x5271 


A Practical 
“Liberal Arts. 
_ Education” 
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New music travelogue 
guaranteed to please 


@ McKennitt combines 
song and artistry on her 
latest album, ‘The Book 


of Secrets’ 


By MICHAEL J. LABELLA 
Staff Reporter 


anadian born Loreena McKennitt just 

released her highly anticipated CD, 

“The Book of Secrets,” and it may be 
her most seductive and mesmerizing yet. 

Since the 1994 release of “The Mask and 
Mirror,” McKennitt fans have anxiously 
awaited her next major project. With the 
arrival of “The Book of Secrets,” she comes 
back with a remarkable compilation of 
ethereal, intoxicating songs. Melodies are 
carried along by sensuous, serpentine 
rhythms, drawing heavily from cross-cul- 
tural sources spanning many decades. 

Accompanied by a crew of talented mu- 
sicians, McKennit produces a rich sonic 
landscape filled with an abundance of mu- 
sical colors and textures. It is artistic crafts- 
manship at its best. 

Fascinated by the sheer destiny of tex- 
tual and musical information McKennitt 
employed in the creation of this album, a 
search of “www.quinlanroad.com,” her 
website, yields an insightful look into this 
artist’s endeavors. 

“The songs on this recording have been 
assembled like a mosaic, with disparate 
pieces collected from many places and fit- 
ted together one by one,” she says on her 
website. “I was inspired, in creating this 
prologue (track one), by both my own trav- 
els to Greece and Turkey, and the reso- 
nances of the journeys of others encoun- 
tered in my research. 

“One such exploration was that of the 
6th century monk John Moshos, whose 
travels from Mount Athos in Greece to 
Byzantium were the subject of his book 
‘The Spiritual Meadow.’ I found another in 
William Dalrymple’s ‘From The Holy Moun- 
tain,’ in which the author retraces Moschos’ 


footsteps in the 1990s.” 

Continuing her tradition of setting liter- 
ary works to music as she did with Alfred 
Lord Tennyson's “The Lady of Shalott” on 
“The Visit,” McKennitt selects “The High- 
wayman,” a poem by Alfred Noyes, and 
invigorates this tragic tale with the breath 
of life. This provides us with lasting imag- 
ery of the highest order. On “The Mask and 
Mirror,” she indulged us with “The Dark 
Night of The Soul,” a poem by 15th century 
Spanish mystic, St. John of The Cross. 

In order to fully appreciate the diverse 
literary aspects of McKennitt’s work, read- 
ing her well-annotated CD booklets is es- 
sential. It is the key to deciphering her 
engaging songs as it is often difficult to 
understand what she is saying. 

Without understanding the lyrics, lis- 
teners risk missing part of the message. It 
is analogous to attempting to gain insight 
into a classic painting while wearing a pair 
of dark sunglasses. 

Like a roving archeologist, McKennitt 
unearths melodies, poetry, folklore and 
more from vast expanses of European and 
Asian cultures. She incorporates her found 
treasures subtly and effettively as on track 
two, “The Mummers’ Dance.” Here she fuses 
the captivating chorus of amumming song 
with evocative lyrics. 

“The folk custom of mumming has its 
roots in the tree-worshipping of the people 
who inhabited great regions of a forested 
Europe now long gone,” she says. 

“Mummers, dressed in masks and cos- 
tumes bedecked with ribbons and rags, are 
performers who parade through village 
streets to neighboring houses, singing songs 
and carrying branches of greenery.” 

Adept at weaving complex instrumental 
passages with vocals, McKennitt crafts ex- 
tended melodies that set a somber and 
meditative tone. This contrasts with the 
robust atmosphere found on her previous 
works. 

The sound of tablas, ouds, harps, and tin 
whistles—some of the diverse instruments 


thesbook of secret 


Discography 


1997- “The Book of Secrets” 
1995- “A Winter Garden: Five Songs For The Season” 
1994- “The Mask and Mirror’ 
1991- “The Visit” 
1989- “Parallel Dreams” 


1987- “To Drive The Cold Winter Away” 
1985- “Elemental” 
Excerpt from “Alleluia, Behold the Bridegroom” on 
“Dante’s Prayer,” taken from the album: “Russian 
Easter,” by the St. Petersburg Choir. 


utilized — simply melt into the music, 
never calling attention to themselves. With 
repeat listening, fans hear new things that 
kindle fresh thoughts and emotions. 

With one last goodnight kiss, the angelic 
voices of the St. Petersburg Choir begin and 
end “Dante’s Prayer,” the last song on this 
magical album. After listening to such a 


soul-searching and transcendent work, one 
cannot be unaffected by such passion and 
beauty. Like a whispered secret, these songs 
enliven my senses and pique my curiosity. 

As evidence 6f McKennitt’s growth, “The 
Book of Secrets” is a significant artistic 
statement. Lovingly created, it is worthy of 
serious consideration. 


Laser tag, soccer, volleyball, it’s all happening this month 


lecture, etc. to the calendar, please con 

tact the student activities department 
at 556-3731. 

Oct. 13 - 17: Men's health issues week 
(Lawrence). For more information, call 
Donna Montalbano at 738-7482. 

Tuesday, Oct. 14: 10 a.m. Cardio- 
kickboxing begins in the sport & fitness 
center D-154 (Haverhill). 

Noon: Healthy back begins in the sport & 
fitness center D-129 (Haverhill). For more 
details, call Rob Parker at 556-3819. 

Wednesday, Oct. 15: 1la.m. Breast can- 
cer awareness in the cafe alcove (Haverhill). 
For more information, call either student 
activities at 556-3731 or health services at 


I f you are interested in adding an event, 


556-3770. 

10:30 a.m. 30-minute AB's class begins 
in the sport & fitness center D-154. For 
more details, call Parker at 556-3819. 

Thursday, Oct. 16: 7 p.m. Women’s vol- 
leyball in the sport & fitness center (Haver- 
hill) vs. Newbury College. 

2 p.m. Stop smoking program begins in 
the sport & fitness center D-129. For more 
information, call Parker at 556-3819. 

Saturday, Oct. 18: 1 p.m. Women’s vol- 
leyball in the sport & fitness center (Haver- 
hill) vs. Community College of Rhode Is- 
land. 

Oct. 19-25: National collegiate alcohol 
awareness week. For more details, call stu- 
dent activities on the Lawrence campus at 


Application fee: 
Second degree: 
Second certificate: 
Reapplication: 
Bate fee: 


Graduating in December? 


Graduation applications 
are due in the Registrar’s Office by 


Nov. 1!! 


$40 
$15 
$15 
$15 
$15 


Campus Calendar 


738-7417 or for the Haverhill campus at 
556-3731. 

Monday, Oct. 20: Noon comedy series in 
Jitters Cafe (Haverhill) - Frank Vignola. For 
more information, call student activities at 
556-3732. This event is free! Come join us at 
lunch for a laugh! 

Noon: Heart healthy cooking lessons in 
the sport & fitness center D-129 (Haverhill). 
For more details, call Rob Parker at 556- 
3819. 

Tuesday, Oct. 21: 11a.m. Pumpkin deco- 
rating in the Atrium (Lawrence). Students, 
faculty and staff and their children are 
encouraged to attend. For more details, call 
student activities at 738-7417. 

9a.m.-3 p.m. Laser arena tag outside the 
sport & fitness center (Haverhill). This inter- 
active experience will be full of fun and 
adventure! For more information, call stu- 
dent activities at 556-3731. 

11a.m. National collegiate alcohol aware- 
ness in the cafe alcove (Haverhill). For more 
details, contact health services at 556-3770. 

3:30 p.m. Women’s soccer at the sport & 
fitness center (Haverhill) vs. Mt. Ida. 

6 p.m. Women’s volleyball in the sport & 
fitness center (Haverhill) vs. Mt. Ida. 

Friday, Oct. 24: Noon- 1 p.m. Students vs. 
faculty/staff soccer game in front of the 
sport & fitness center. 

4 p.m. - 7 p.m. Pumpkin decorating 
contest in the student center lobby (Haver- 
hill). Students, faculty, and staff and their 
children are encouraged to attend. Prizes 
will be given out in several categories. 

Food and refreshments will be served. 
Limited pumpkins will be available the day 
of the event. B.Y.0.P. (Bring your own pump- 
kin!) For more information, call student 


activities at 556-3731. 

Saturday, Oct. 25: 8 a.m. - 4 p.m. Hiking 
trip. For more information or to sign up, 
stop by the campus recreation desk in the 
sport & fitness center between 10 a.m. - 2 
p-m. or call 556-3718/3643. 

Oct. 27 - 31: Heartfest celebration 
(Lawrence). Learn about heart healthy cook- 
ing, proper nutrition and exercise plan- 
ning. 

11 a.m.- 1 p.m. & 5:30 - 8 p.m. Fitness 
assessment clinic in the Atrium (Lawrence). 

Noon & 5 p.m. Heart healthy cooking 
lessons in the Atrium (Lawrence). For more 
details, contact Rob Parker at 556-3819. 

3:45 p.m.- Oaxaca (Mexican Weavers) tea 
in Lawrence room 244. 

Wednesday, Oct. 29: Noon bagel and 
coffee in the cafeteria (Haverhill). This is an 
opportunity for students to come to talk 
with President David Hartleb and Vice Presi- 
dent Mary Ellen Ashley on an informal/ 
social basis. Bagels and coffee will be served. 

Friday, Oct. 31: 11 a.m.-1 p.m. Student 
center costume contest in the student cen- 
ter lobby (Haverhill). Costume parade at 
noon in the student center lobby. Prizes will 
be given out in several categories. Food and 
refreshments will be served. For more in- 
formation, call student activities at 556- 
S7BA; 

Noon - 1 p.m. Pool tournament-9-ball in 
the game room in the sport & fitness center 
(Haverhill). Free! Great prizes! 

5-9 p.m. Haunted hay ride at Winnekenni 
Castle. For more information, or to sign up, 
stop by the campus recreation desk in the 
sport & fitness center between 10 a.m. - 2 
p-m. or call 556-3718/3643. 

Coming up in November...Latino arts 
month, ping pong tournament, fitness as- 
sessment clinic, Great American Smokeout 
and much more! 
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By CHRIS BLASDEL 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


s college students, we 
are faced with more peer 
pressure than ever. Some- 


times, the pressure is so high, 
giving in is easier than not. 
However, there is a population 
on our campus that doesn’t give in 
to the pressures of their peers and 
who have a positive outlook on 
their lives: the straight edges. 

Straight edge is a movement 
one can equate to the hippie move- 
ment of the 1960s. As a group, 
straight edges have their own be- 
liefs and culture, almost a coun- 
terculture. But being a straight 
edge is more than just the culture. 

Student Becky Dul is straight 
edge. Dul says she and her friends 
do not smoke, drink or do any 
illegal drugs. Dul says she has very 
positive goals and doesn’t need 
drugs or alcohol to achieve them. 

Dulalso believes that hard-core 
music, bands such as H2O and 
Sick of it All, have had a very 
positive influence on what she 
stands for. 

“It’s more than being drug 
free,” Dul said. “The music and 
supporting hardcore bands is part 
of being straight edge.” 

Ken Mailloux agrees. Also 
straight edge, he feels his lifestyle 
is a choice and a positive one. 

“Just because you are drug-free 


Arts & Entertainment 


Straight 
Edge 


¢ A lifestyle that is healthy and unique 


doesn't make you straight edge,” 
Mailloux said. 

Mailloux is right. Many people 
who are drug-free don't fit into 
the straight edge lifestyle. 

The music and the beliefs are 
only part of what it means to be 
straight edge. Many self-righteous 
people preach and call you evil if 
you are involved with drugs, but 
these people are not straight edge. 

Dan Tammik recalls his visit to 
the Vans Warped Tour this sum- 
mer. 

“Tt was a bunch of jocks with a 
six-pack in them,” Tammik said. 

The Warped Tour, a showcase 
of punk, ska and hardcore bands, 
came to Massachusetts this sum- 
mer with bands like Buck-O-Nine, 
Reel Big Fish and H20. Although 


some people, some of them 
straight edge, went to enjoy the 
music, many went to have a drink 
and go in the mosh pit. 

This, unfortunately, as with 
every concert, gave the Warped 
Tour a stigma, especially because 
it highlighted some hard core 
bands with straight edge appeal. 

The Warped Tour is just one 
instance when drugs and alcohol 
can ruin someone’s fun. 

Some people who are not 
straight edge look at the lifestyle 
as a positive idea that is not a 
trend. 

“It’s a salvation for people who 
are changing their lifestyle,” Jes- 
sica Blinn said. 

Blinn, who is not straight edge, 
has respect for those who are. 


Dul said she sees the straight 
edge culture as a rapid change. 
Because a lot of teenagers are 
straight edge doesn’t necessarily 
mean they will be as they get 
older. 

“Straight edge till I'm 21,” 
chimes Dul. She is referring to 
those who are straight edge at an 
early age, but then have the right 
to drink. 

“Kids have no clue what's go- 
ing on,” Mailloux said. “If I see a 
kid with an Earth Crisis hat on 
smoking a cigarette, I question 
myself.” 

Earth Crisis is a straight edge 
hardcore band preaching the 
power of the lifestyle. 

With the beliefs and the music 
comes pride. Dul, Tammik and 
Mailloux enjoy going to shows 
and meeting people, especially 
those in bands. They also feel their 
lifestyle is a choice and people 
have the authority to make their 
own choices. 

“If someone kicks a habit, then 
more power to them,” Dul said, 
referring to recovering drug us- 
ers, 

Thousands of people in the 
United States have drug and alco- 
hol problems. 

Doing drugs is a personal 
choice. For straight edge people, it 
is a choice that has a positive 
effect on their lives, and a positive 
effect on those lives around them. 


TV ratings battle not over yet 


@ System creates 
controversy and 
confusion 


ASHINGTON (AP) — 
Broadcasters thought 
they were putting 


battles with Congress over TV rat- 
ings and program content behind 
them when the industry agreed to 
use more detailed ratings. Now 
they aren’t so sure. 

This summer when the indus- 
try agreed to include more infor- 
mation about sex, violence and 
rough language in their ratings, 
key lawmakers in the House and 
Senate agreed not to move for- 
ward on legisla- 
tion affecting rat- 
ings and content. 

Among the bills 


detailed ratings. NBC is continu- 
ing to rate shows using a less- 
detailed system that the rest of 
the industry had used since Jan. 1. 

Aaide to McCain said the sena- 
tor is upholding the agreement 
but added that the legislative as- 
surances apply only to broadcast- 
ers and cable networks that are 
using the stronger ratings. NBC, 
cable network BET and others that 
aren't using the new ratings are 
not covered, the aide said Friday. 

The aide said McCain and 
Hollings are working to revise the 
bill so that it would only affect 
those not using the stronger rat- 
ings. 

But ABC lobbyist Billy Pitts said 
that doesn’t matter. 


“We would view any attempt 
to move the Hollings legislation 
or modified Hollings legislation as 
going back on the agreement we 
reached when the new TV ratings 
were finalized.” 

“The system is either voluntary 
or it isn’t,” said CBS senior vice 
president Martin Franks. “I am 
unaware of any way to write a law 
or a regulation in theory aimed at 
NBC that doesn’t also hit every 
other broadcaster. If there are at- 
tempts to move legislation, even 
legislation that ostensibly is aimed 
just at NBC, CBS will oppose it 
vigorously.” 

For now, the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters is trying stay 
out of squabble. “This is an issue 


between NBC and McCain,” said 
spokesman Dennis Wharton. 

Yet, broadcasters privately voice 
constitutional concerns not only 
over Hollings’ legislation, but over 
McCain’s interest in having the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion evaluate whether to renew 
the license of any TV station that 
is not using the new, voluntary 
ratings. 

The onscreen ratings at the start 
of programs include “V” for vio- 
lence, “S” for sex, “L” for rough 
language and “D” for dialogue with 
sexual overtones. 

In addition, there are age-based 
ratings such as “TV-PG,” for paren- 
tal guidance, and “TV-MA,” for 
mature audiences. 


broadcasters 
thought were cov- 
ered by the agree- 
ment was one by 
Sen. Ernest 
Hollings, D-S.C. 
Passed by the Sen- 
ate Commerce 
Committee and 
ready for action by 
the full Senate, it 
would require 
broadcasters to ei- 


A one week Travel Study in 
Barbados or Santo Domingo -- 
January 1998 (3 credits: 
History/Business/Free Elective) 


Credit is applicable to student’s 
degree program, based upon prior 
approval 


For either study-travel course, a 


Top 10 


‘Flood Tide’ 
leads fiction 
ratings 


Fiction Books 
1. “Flood Tide” by Clive 
Cussler 

2. “Cold Mountain” by 
Charles Frazier 

3. “The Best Laid Plans” by 
Sidney Sheldon 

4, “The Angel of Darkness” 
by Caleb Carr 

5. “10 Lb. Penalty” by Dick 
Francis 

6. “Timequake” by Kurt 
Vonnegut 

7. “Night Passage” by Rob- 
ert B. Parker 

8. “The Notebook” by Nicho- 
las Sparks 

9. “Underworld” by Don 
DeLillo 

10. “Unnatural Exposure” 
by Patricia Cornwell 


Nonfiction Books 
1. “The Royals” by Kitty 
Kelley 

2. “Angela’s Ashes” by Frank 
McCourt 

3. “Dirty Jokes and Beer” by 
Drew Carey 

4. “Men Are From Mars, 
Women Are From Venus” 
by John Gray 

5. “The Man Who Listens to 
Horses” by Monty Roberts 
6. “Conversations With 
God: Book 1” by Neale 
Donald Walsch 

7. “Ten Stupid Things Men 
Do To Mess Up Their Lives” 
by Dr. Laura Schlessinger 
8. “Midnight in the Garden 
of Good and Evil” by John 
Berendt 

9. “Simple Abundance” by 
Sarah Ban Breathnach 

10. “Walk this Way” by 
Aerosmith with Stephen 
Davis 


‘Kiss the 
Girls’ takes in 
$13.2 million 


$13.2 


1. “Kiss the Girls,” 
million 

2. “Soul Food,” $8.4 million 
3. “The Peacemaker,” $8.2 
million 

4. “In & Out,” $7.7 million 
5. “The Edge,” $5 million 
6. “L.A. Confidential,” $4.7 
million 

7. “The Game,” $2.9 million 
8. “U-Turn,” $2.7 million 

9. “The Full Monty,” $2.3 
million 

10. “Wes Craven Presents 
Wishmaster,” $1.5 million 


$200 (incentive award) is available 
to the first ten NECC “credit 
students,” who submit a deposit of 
$100. 


ther use more de- 
tailed ratings or 
not air violent 
shows when chil- 
dren are likely to 
be watching. 
Now, Sen. John 
McCain, R-Ariz., 
who helped broker 
the agreement, is 


Total cost (includes RT air, room 
& board, tuition, etc.): $1600 
($1651 for non-Massachusetts 


BOOKS .: 


threatening to ad- residents) 3 

vance Hollings’ bill y 

aoe to get NBC Register now - Contact: ROLE-PLAYING GAMES 
Re econ Stes Sabet - 556-3301 > Earn 3 Credits COLLECTABLE CARD GAMES 
effect Oct. 1. sha Sellers - 556-3806 * Enjoy 7 Warm Sunny Days in January NETWORKED 


Roger Taylor - 556-3309 
Elizabeth Wilcoxson - 556-3967 


And that has 
broadcasters wor- 
ried that McCain 
may renege on the 
deal. 

ABC, CBS, Fox 
and most cable 
networks are now 
using the more 


COMPUTER GAMES 
10% OFF WITH 
(978) 686-4440 


126 MERRIMACK ST. 
METHUEN, MA 01844 


Northern Essex 
<2 Community College 


An exile to 
clubland... 


nm a recent journey to the 
cultural Mecca we call Bos- 
ton, I decided to dish out a 


cover fee and enter the world of the 
club kid. Little did I know what I was 
getting myself into. 

As a former student of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, I am familiar with 
the etiquette of a club patron: lots of 
attitude, nice clothes — even if they 
are secondhand and of course, the 
ability to look single. 

Those were the rules in Atlanta. 
Boston, on the other hand, has a 
whole list of rules which may result 
in you being ridiculed, ostracized 
and, even worse, arrested by the 
fashion police. 

I began at Avalon, aclub that rests 
neatly behind the Green Monster of 
Fenway Park and between Axis and 
Karma, two other popular clubs in 
Boston. 

Avalon was like entering a whole 
new world: wall-to-wall people across 
the entire club, dressed elegantly in 
the couture of Versace, Calvin Klein 
and Salvation Army. 

Avalon is a typical club with the 
exception that all of the bouncers 
are dressed in tuxedos, and ID’s were 
scrutinized to assure that no one 
under 21 was getting in alive.I wasn't 
very impressed, but they did have a 
big dance floor and pretty big, say 
expensive, drinks. 

This gave me the idea to check out 
other clubs around the Boston area. 
And after $60, and countless miles 
on my car, I can say Boston has a 
pretty decent club circuit. 

Axis is one of the finer establish- 


ments on Lansdowne Street. Friday 
is the best night because Axis has 
two floors that feature completely 
different styles of music. 
Downstairs offers techno, jungle, 
ambient and a whole slew of 


electronica to make your head 
thump, while upstairs you can enjoy 
the New Wave sounds of yesteryear 
and more dance space. 

Although the cover is high, Axis 
offers more than just music to shake 
to. Every night is a fashion show of 
what clothing was on sale at Urban 
Outfitters or Allston Beat, and Fra- 
ternity/Sorority Chic. More often than 
not, you will find someone in plastic 
instead of in a J. Crew sweater and T- 
shirt. 

Karma, like Avalon, is quite Euro- 
pean, with a slight twist of the Far 
East. When you walk in, it seems as 
if you’re on the same voyage Marco 
Polo was, but somehow you realize 
this is just a three-hour junket. The 
cover isn't bad, either. 

In Saugus, there’s Oxygen, or the 
more parochial O2. It boasts “seven 
clubs under one roof,” but it seems 
like one giant teenage hangout with 
an occasional person over the age of 
22, and more often than not, a fight 
over a girl outside at 2 a.m. For $5, I 
wasn't complaining. 

As for me, I would take the clubs 
in Atlanta over Boston any day. The 
covers are less expensive, there is 
less attitude and everyone who is 
over 18 can go anytime. 

As for Boston, I'd take Axis Satur- 
days over anything else because ev- 
eryone has the same attitude, and 
there are never any fights. 

For all of you who haven't experi- 
enced a night on the town in Boston, 
your time will come, and for those 
who have, save your money and I'll 
see you on the dance floor. 


ioe 
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GEORGE by MARK SZORAD 


S 


ADMIT IT, TYRELL, 
YOURE STILL CRAZY 
ABOUT KEISHA, 


HEY HONEY, HERE'S THE 
BLUEPRINTS FOR A BIRD- 
BATH MADE OUT OF 
SILLY PUTTY !! 


@ Good acting cannot 
make up for tasteless 


story in Stone’s latest 


By VIRGINIA M. ZACCHEO 
Staff Reporter 


hat’s what you'll want to do if you 
[ee to sit through 125 minutes of 
Oliver Stone’s new movie “U-Turn.” 

This cliche-ridden 1990s western is re- 
plete with tasteless predictabilities. Stone 
dominates the film with an unorthodox 
cinematic style using flashbacks, mon- 
tage, hallucinations, cutting away from 
the action constantly at full speed, and 
other camera bouncing effects. 

The viewer feels the movie is being shot 
by a cameraman running alongside the 
characters...dramamine please. 

The story takes place in Superior, Ari- 
zona, a decrepit mining town filled with 
abandoned buildings. Bobby Cooper (Sean 
Penn), is heading for Vegas to pay off the 
loan sharks when the radiator bursts in 
his 1964 red Mustang convertible. Once he 
is trapped in Superior, a continuous streak 
of misfortune plagues him, so much so 
that it hardly seems plausible. 

Penn does a good job portraying a hus- 
tler turned desperate animal trying to 
gnaw his way out of Superior’s cage. One 
obstacle stopping him is Darrell (played 
well by Billy Bob Thorton), the only me- 
chanic in town. Darrell is a shrewd moron 
whose teeth have never felt the bristles of 


a toothbrush, but are sharp enough to tear 
a chunk out of Bobby. 

Out of the dust Grace (Jennifer Lopez) 
appears. She is more beautiful than any- 
one could be from that town - looking like 
she just stepped out of a Victoria's Secret 
catalog. Even her father/husband Jake (Nick 


S 
hdl 


STOP BUGGIN’ YUSUF.’ SURE 
THE TWO WEEKS WE DATED 
WERE GREAT, BUT WE’RE 
JUST FRIENDS NOW. 


0 


"BETTER HOMES $ 


You want me to do what? 


Nolte) thinks so. She is angry and feels 
cheated out of a childhood, but there’s 
nothing childish about the games she 
plays. 

Nolte does a good job portraying Jake, 
a man possessed by the demons of sex, 
greed and evil. Stone’s use of freeze frame 
photography captures the wickedness 
Jake’s phoney smile cannot hide as he 
proposes cash to Bobby in exchange for 
murdering his wife “cause he hates loving 
her.” 

The colorful characters who add spice 
and humor to the movie are: Jon Voight - 
a blind philosophical Indian; Joaquin Phoe- 
nix - a pathological jealous teenage bully; 
Claire Danes-a dizzy flirtatious teenager, 
girlfriend to Joaquin; Julie Hagerty-a wacky 


AND JUST BECAUSE L 
HAVE ONE LITTLE PHOTO 
F HER DOESN'T MEAN 
T/M STILL. HOOKED. 


NS] | A BIRDBATH FULL | ¥ 
OF RUBBER CHICKENS. 


IT'S NOT THE 
LITTLE ONE THAT 


LHOPE You GET 


Photo courtesy of TriStar Pictures 
JENNIFER LOPEZ lures Sean Penn into a game of lust, madness and 
money in Oliver Stone’s “U-Turn.” 


man-hungry waitress with her eyelid 
stuck in the wink position. 

The acting in “U-Turn” is well done, 
considering the script and plot were 
ordinary and predictable. There are some 
nice shots of the southwestern land- 
scape. The area, known as “Apache 
Tears,” is the site where many Indians 
leaped to their deaths 150 years earlier. 

“U-Turn” has a more than generous 
portion of violence. In one scene, Bobby 
and Grace kill Jake tomahawk-style (three 
times). With Jake’s eyes open and head 
cocked toward Bobby and Grace as they 
begin to make love, Bobby says, “What'll 
we do about him?” She replies, “Let him 
watch.” 

Which is not my suggestion for “U.” 


www reuben org/georgtoon 
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OUT ON A LIMB by 


VOUGIE, You SHOULP 
HAVE BEEN THERE. 
GRANDMA HAD THE 
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ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 

Atrip seems to be just what you need 
to relax and refocus on all other aspects 
of the daily grind. You may even fanta- 
size about relocating to some far away 
place... and you might even go. Being in 
a learning phase, use what you observe 
to make daily changes. 

TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 

Joint funds are highlighted this week, 
and it will take some work to reach a 
compromise with a mate or business 
partner. Your gut feeling is strongly 
telling you that you are right, and you 
very well may be. Your sensitive nature 
will attract others to you. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Usually you are somewhat content 
on your own and independent, but there 
is a pervading feeling that you are miss- 
ing out on something special by not 
being connected to someone close to 
you. You can accomplish more than usual 
when working in tandem with someone 
else. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

The workplace is very active for you 
right now and hard work will result in a 
number of accomplishments. There is 
nothing wrong with pushing to accom- 
plish as much as possible, but don’t 
become overstressed, it’s not healthy. A 
new pet could come into your life. 


RUNNING THROUGH 
THE HOUSE TRYIN ’ 
To HIT THIS HOUSE 
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GARY KOPERVAS 


ANP GRANPRPA WAS WELL, THE MORE HE 
SWATTED AND SLAPPED 
AT THE THING, THE 
MORE THE LIGHTS 
WENT OV AND OFF, 
AND OW AND OFF/ 


Horoscopes by Miss Anna 


LEO: (July 24- August 23) 

You are in the mood for love most of the 
time lately, and those amorous feelings 
may get you into trouble. People around 
you pick up on your feelings and find you 
attractive and interesting. You find chil- 
dren a lot of fun right now and may go out 
of your way to include a child in your life 
right now. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - September 23) 

Personal matters may keep you at home 
more than usual this week. Spending more 
time with your family will be beneficial to 
all involved. Your attitude is very relaxed 
and you feel less pressured by the outside 
world. If things are less than perfect, figure 
out how to make the changes. 

LIBRA: (September 24 - October 23) 

Siblings, if you have any, play an impor- 
tant role for you this week — you are more 
likely to get together with them and have 
some great times. You are just busier in 
general, and that’s great for your attitude. 
Stay in your peak form, keep yourself 
healthy. 

SCORPIO: (October 24 - November 22) 

Cash flow may be of some concern right 
now, possibly because you have spent too 
freely in the last several months. You have 
a natural savvy for financial matters, so you 
will no doubt come out of this situation on 
top. You might consider investing more of 
your money so it works for you. 


NO ONE 
EEMS TO 
APPRECIATE 


MASHED 
POTATOES! 


WASN‘T THAT 
FUNNY ?.,. 
DOUGIE ¥... 

HEY / DID You FAINT 
EVES ON YouR 
EYELIDS 
AGAIN 2/ 
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SAGITTARIUS: (November 23 - De- 
cember 21) 

You feel very energized now because 
this is your time of the year. It’s time to 
take more chances and do more of the 
things that seem important to you. Plans 
that have been in the making are finally 
being realized and it gives you a positive 
sense of power. 

CAPRICORN: (December 22 - January 
20) 

This is a quieter time of the year than 
usual for you. A lot of things are on your 
mind and now you have the time to 
consider them more seriously and the 
impact they have on your life. It’s time to 
plan for the future and review events of 
the past to learn from them. 

AQUARIUS: (January 21 - February 19) 

New goals for the future are forming 
in your mind presently. It’s time to take 
account and make sense of your life as a 
whole, and your career. Determine where 
you want to put your energies in the 
future. Joint resources may need over- 
hauling or at least a review. 

PISCES: (February 20 - March 20) 

This is a busy period for you at work, 
and you feel that your career is really 
important and somehow defines who 
you are as a person. If you are presently 
retired or not working, gaining employ- 
ment will give you peace of mind. 


A & E Briefs - 


New Spielberg film 
being shot at N.H. 
grand hotel site 


EW CASTLE, N.H. (AP) — A 

N new Steven Spielberg film was 

recently shot at the 

Wentworth-by-the-Sea hotel. 

The aging exterior of the 19th 
century grand hotel will play a part in 
the psychological drama, “In Dreams.” 

Overgrown shrubbery around the 
hotel, beach sand blown up alongside 
it and a new “The Carleton Inn” sign 
are some of the alterations made to 
the historic building in the past week 

“They loved the exterior of it. It’s 
part of a dream scene so they are 

| going to use it that way,” said Brad 
Soule, project manager for Ocean 
Properties Ltd. 

The film, to be released next year, 
stars Annette Bening and Aidan 
Quinn. Bening most recently per- 
formed in “The American President” 
and “Mars Attacks!” Quinn was in 
“Michael Collins” and “Legends of 
the Fall.” 

The actors are among 107 cast and 
crew members involved in the recent 
shooting, Soule said. 

Soule wouldn’t say what the com- 
pany paid Ocean Properties to use the 
building in the film. 

He said Dream Works studio ap- 
proached the owners several months 
ago about filming a scene at the 
hotel, built in 1874 and unoccupied 
since 1982. 

Crew members spent the past week 
making the rambling structure ap- 
pear even older than its years. 

They removed the protective fence 
around it, brought in overgrown 
shrubbery and beach sand to make 
the hotel appear as if it were on the 
water’s edge, said Etoile Holzaepfel, 
president of the Friends of the 
Wentworth, a citizens group dedi- 
cated to the hotel’s restoration. 

“There are really few properties 
left on the New England seacoast that 
come even close to being as unique as 
the Wentworth,” she said. 


Judge trims award 
in ‘Seinfeld’ suit 


ILWAUKEE (AP) — The Miller 
M Brewing Co. employee who 

complained after a Miller 
executive told her about a racy 
“Seinfeld” episode will not have to 
pay him $1.5 million in damages for 
getting him fired, a judge ruled. The 
company itself still might have to 
pay millions, though. 

Circuit Judge Louise Tesmer on 
Monday dropped the punitive dam- 
ages that the jury assessed in July 
against Patricia Best, who had lodged 
the complaint against Jerold 
Mackenzie. 

The judge also reduced the award 
against Robert Smith, a Miller vice 
president, from more than $500,000 
to $100,000. 

A$24.5 million judgment against 
Miller itself, including more than 
$17 million in punitive damages, 
remains in place pending further 
appeal. 

Attorneys for Miller, Best and 
Smith had argued that the jury’s 
$26.6 million damage award for 
Mackenzie was unreasonable. 

Mackenzie was fired in 1993, af- 
ter Best told management that his 
discussion of the NBC comedy 
“crossed the line.” In the episode he 
discussed, Jerry Seinfeld’s character 
temporarily forgets his girlfriend’s 
name, remembering only that it 
rhymes with a female body part. 

He sued, saying the firing for 
merely discussing the episode was 
unfair. The company said the discus- 
sion was the last straw in a series of 
problems it had with Mackenzie, 
including unrelated allegations of 
sexual harassment in 1989 that led 
to an out-of-court settlement. 


Volleyball hopes for 2nd half surge 


® Coach expects 
better play soon 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


e volleyball team, 5-4 at 

I the season’s halfway point, 

is gearing up for a stronger 
second half and a run at the play- 
offs. 

“We’ve had our ups and 
downs,” coach Sue MacAvoy said. 

One of the season’s highlights 
was an Oct. 2 match against Com- 
munity College of Rhode Island. 
NECC had dropped three previous 
games. 

Against CCRI, the team lost the 
first match, 11-15. NECC’s squad 
fought and came back, taking three 
straight games, 15-6, 15-13 and 
15-4 to win the match. 

“It was the best game we've 
played,” MacAvoy said. “Everyone 
was talking and moving their feet. 
They pulled through when they 
needed it.” 

The win reaffirmed her belief 
that NECC is good enough to com- 
pete in its National Junior College 
Athletic Association conference. 


Name 

Kelly Beaudoin * 
Matty Catlett * 
Michelle Costanzo 
Cindy Greenlaw 
Diane Guadalupe 


13 Corinne Hajj 

12 Jessica Miglori 

10 Shannon Richardson 
1 Sinthya Rosario 

14 Marsha Thibodeau 
*Co-captains 


The team’s toughest loss came 
at home on Sept. 30 against Dean 
College. Dean was sporting a 7-1 
record with good serves and net 
play. 

“The girls seemed intimidated 
the minute they walked in the 
door,” MacAvoy said of her team. 

The group showed some signs 
of nervousness, playing their first 
home game, she said. 

“They stopped talking a little 
bit and started hanging their 
heads. But they played tough, they 
hung in there and never gave up.” 

The Knights scored three and 


Volleyball Roster 


Hometown 
Haverhill 
Lawrence 
Haverhill 
Billerica 
Lawrence 
Lawrence 
Haverhill 
Billerica 
Lawrence 
Haverhill 


four points in the following games. 
During the third game, the team 
rallied and played tough, but just 
didn’t have enough juice to come 
back and win the match. 

With the play-offs coming up, 
MacAvoy said she believes the team 
can win the rest of the games. 

NECC has beaten its division 
rivals at least once, with the ex- 
ception of Dean, but MacAvoy said 
they are beatable. 

“They aren't outstanding,” she 
said. “We need to get over the 
intimidation and stop worrying 
about the two losses against them.” 


Soccer team’s faith soars 


® Despite slow 
start, its play 
improves 


By YESENIA A. GIL 
Sports Editor 


he women’s soccer team 
T rorves its first game, 

but Coach Gary Singer said 
the squad’s record does not reflect 
the players’ hard work and deter- 
mination to build the team into a 
viable program. 

Singer said he knew this inau- 
gural season would be a tough 
one. Inheriting a new team and a 
program with little exposure on 
campus often leads to inevitable 
road blocks. 

The first hurdle, not having 
enough players, forced him to can- 
cel the first two games. 


“You can’t play unless you have 
players,” Singer said. 

He eventually pulled a cast of 
players together. The underlying 
culprit for the slow process: time. 

By the time students were 


aware of the program they had 
already registered for classes, 
making it tough to adjust sched- 
ules and juggle academic life with 
home life and still participate in 
athletics. 

“Enough women on campus 
have played (soccer). They weren't 
aware of the team and couldn’t 
schedule around it,” Singer said. 

The soccer team suited up the 
first time on Oct 3. 

Five players with soccer experi- 
ence and four rookies were dealt 
their first loss of the season when 
they faced off with Bunker Hill 
Community College. The 8-0 score 
though, did not dissuade the play- 
ers from giving it their all. 

“They played hard the whole 
time and never gave up,” he said. 
“It was nice to see smiles at the 
end of the game. Afterwards we 
went to Pizza Hut and everyone 
was in good spirits. They all under- 


Soccer Roster 


Paula Casaletto, Erin Vedrani, Diana 
Theberge, Cassey Ellis, Gazelle Aram 
Coalie Psarros, Sunflower Reynoso, 


ZAIDA MEJIA plots her next move playing pool in the 
recreation room at the sports and fitness center 


K. Harris photo 


Monica Holyfield, Zaida Collado and 
Vanita Pettaway, Heidi Roberts, Mandy 


Uliano 


stand it’s a new team.” 

The coach is optimistic things 
will improve. In fact their second 
game against Bunker Hill showed 
improvement, despite a loss. 

Man-to-man defense was stron- 
ger and the number of scoring 
chances increased. 

They also had finally increased 
their team from nine to 12 play- 


ers, Singer said. 

Singer hopes to increase the 
numbers even more by next sea- 
son. 

“Eight or nine will be back next 
year from the core group.” 

Singer said he will contact area 
high school soccer coaches about 
NECC’s program. The season ends 
Oct. 23. 


Fitness center offers everyone a chance to get in shape 


@ Important tips 
on staying trim 
and fit 


By RHONDA MESSINA 
Staff Reporter 


ob Parker believes will 
R oom and dedication is a 
key factor to staying fit. 

“It's a change in your lifestyle,” 
said Parker, coordinator of the 
wellness & fitness program. 

Parker advises students to fo- 
cus more on their health and food 
instead of just worrying about 
having a great body. Getting a 
great body will eventually pro- 
duce itself, he said. 

He believes in the combination 
of eating properly and getting ex- 
ercise, whether it’s playing bas- 
ketball, using a Stairmaster or 
walking. 

“Staying healthy is what 
counts,” he said. 

But Parker said students must 
realize that dramatically chang- 
ing habits or cutting back on foods 
high in fat and calories can be a 
complicated process. 

“It’s a tough job,” he said. 

NECC students can use the fit- 


1 


ness center, located next to the 
main classroom building, as much 
as they want and for free. 

“It's to your advantage,” he said. 

Why pay for membership at a 
local gym? 

Equipment at the center in- 
cludes three treadmills, three sta- 
tionary bikes, 10-plus Cybex weight 
lifting machines, dumbbells, flat 
and incline benches, dip bars and 
punching bags. 

Parker said he has seen a rise in 
the number of students using the 
fitness center in the two-and-one- 
half years he’s worked here. 

Significant improvements and 
upgrades have been made to the 
center in the last year, including a 
machine which works several dif- 
ferent body parts. 

The center also offers nutri- 
tional programs. 

On Monday, nutritionist 
Claudette Novac will hold a “Heart 
Healthy Cooking Demonstration” 
for students and faculty at the 
Haverhill campus. 

She will be at the Lawrence 
campus the following week. 

In addition to the fitness cen- 
ter there is a fitness club. A few 
students make up the fitness club 
and any student can join. 

“You must be motivated,” 


Parker said. 

Some members participate in 
developing new ideas for promot- 
ing the fitness center. The center 
offers incentives for students who 
are unsure if they are interested in 
joining. 

Parker will set up a diet and 
exercise program suited to any 
new member. The programs differ 
from person to person. 

They are based on a few compo- 
nents: body fat, weight, eating 
habits and the individual’s own 
feelings, goals and desire to change 
to a more healthy lifestyle. 

Parker will keep a progress 
chart showing one’s performance, 
allowing students to record and 
later check the status on their 
actual weight and the potential 
loss of inches from their waist 
line. 

But being conscious of keeping 
yourself in shape is a tough job, 
Parker said. 

Parker said there is always a 
girl who comes in holding a pic- 
ture of Christie Brinkley, saying, 
“I want to look like Christie.” 

But as soon as the students see 
how hard staying in shape is, they 
sometimes give up. 

“It is all about changing your 
lifestyle,” he said. 


‘Sie 


surfing the cybex superhighway 
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STUDENTS WORK out with state-of-the-art equipment at 


the fitness center. 


Campus Recreation Calendar 


Intramural Sports: 

3-v-3 Basketball Mondays 
Flag football Wednesdays 
Recreation: 

Hiking trip Saturday 
Haunted hay ride Friday 
Fitness: 

Fitness walking Tuesdays 


Open gym 


9/22 - 12/8 
10/1 - 10/29 


10/25 
10/31 


9/23 - 10/28 


Every Monday - Friday 


